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November. 
pie TES 

“Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 
But not to manage leisure with a grace ; 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
The veteran steed, his task excused at length, 
In kind compassion of his failing strength, 
And turned into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future service all his days, 
There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty, and snuffs the wind, 
But when his lord would quit the busy road, 
To taste a joy like that he had bestowed 
He proves, less happy than his favored brute, 
A life of ease a difficult pursuit.”»—Cowperr. 

The only period of rest in the circle of the 
farmer’s year is now at hand; a period of en- 
joyment, but also one of peril. The business of 
cultivation—the apprepriate occupation of the 
husbandman—is done. He has passed through 
the pressing cares of seed time and tillage, the 
joys of the early and latter harvests, and has wel- 
comed the last of his crops to the barn and the 
granary. His store houses are full, and the 
flocks and herds now live upon the accumulated 
provisions of the Summer. The last of the flow- 
ers has faded, and the frosts have turned field 
and forest to a russet brown. The leaves that 
put on such gorgeous coloring in October, are 
now cither changed to a somber hue, or fallen, 
leaving the forest bare and desolate. The skies 
have lost the roseate hue of Summer, and begin 
to look chill and wintery. The weather is fit- 
ful, and every sunny day is succeeded by cloud 
and storm. 

In the olden time farmers accomplished very 
little after the potatoes and turnips were gath- 
ered and the cider was made, until the opening 
of the Spring. At home, the cider barrel had 
its potent temptations, and abroad, the village 
tavern and - held out their allurements 
to drinking dissipation. The country was 
new, the soil fertile, and the farmer did not feel 


- the necessity of those improvements which pre- 
pare the way for successful cultivation. Drain- 


ing had hardly been heard of, and the muck 
tnines were not opened. He fed his cattle, pre- 
pared his fuel for the Winter fire, marketed his 





crops, and the rest of his time ran to waste. 
At this season he visited his friends, enjoyed 
their hospitalities, and too often contracted their 
drinking habits and prepared the way for de- 
bauchery and ruin. It was the most perilous 
period of the year, because he had not learned 
how to improve its leisure. 


We are so constituted that we can not enjoy 
idleness. This may satisfy the toil-worn brute, 
as he quits the yoke or the cart and regales him- 
self in fat pastures. He knows nothing better 
than the gratification of his appetite for food. 
But man can not be satisfied while the best part 
of him, that which constitutes his manhood, lies 
waste. The mind must have occupation of some 
kind, and the release from the more pressing 
cares of cultivation at this season, should only 
induce a higher activity of the mind. 

It is indeed well to employ a portion of this 
leisure in visiting friends and relatives, and in 
keeping alive the sympathies and associations 
of earlier years. Some are so situated in their 
business, that this is the only time when they 
can return to the old homestead, to look again 
upon the familiar scenes of childhood, and to 
receive words of blessing from father and moth- 
er. These social reunions at the annual Thanks- 
giving, are worth all they cost, and more. There 
is a reviving influence in going back again to 
the old hearth-stone of childhood’s home; the 
old well and its oaken bucket, the ancestral 
trees gathering new glory with their increasing 
years, the garden, the orchard, the fields, the 
forests where our eyes first opened upon the 
world. The farmer is made a better citizen and 
a better man by thus cultivating his social na- 
ture, and keeping alive the ties that bind him 
to his kindted. 


These annual visits are also profitable for his 
business, as they afford opportunities for obsery- 
ation. Farming is no longer a stereotpyed 
business. One can hardly visit the most limited 
and obscure rural district without seeing abun- 
dant evidence that the leaven of new ideas is at 
work. The tillers of the soil are getting out of 
the old tracks of the fathers, and are beginning 
to use mind in their husbandry. The barn is 
no more a mere depository of the harvests of 
the field. It is a manufactory of fertilizers, the 
one thing needful in profitable tillage. It is the 
great hinge on which every thing in the opera- 
tions of the yearturns. Barns are now a profit- 
able study, to learn how practical farmers con- 
trive to shelter all their cattle, and to make the 
most oftheir manure. The plow has become a 
tool constructed upon scientific principles, turn- 
ing the furrow with the least expenditure of 
strength, and making it broad or narrow, deep 
or shallow, and laying the slice flat, or at a sharp 
angle with the surface of the field, at the will of 
the plowman. ‘Tools have become a prime ne- 
cessity of economical cultivation,and the strength 
of the ox and the horse is more and more tak- 





ing the place of human sinews. No one can 
observe the different methods of farmers in their 
business, without learning something profitable. 
He will return with new ideas and a new zest 
to the cultivation of his own acres. 


Nor need the season upon which we are en- 
tering, be wholly lost to the farm. In many parts 
of the North, plowing can still be done for the 
first half of the month, and the surface of the 
fields be left in that rough, broken condition, in 
which the freezings and thawings of Winter will 
most benefit them. There is no human inven- 
tion that will break down rough clods and pul- 
verize them like the frost. Farmers are using 
this season for labor, much more than they did 
in the olden time. Trenches are dug for walls, 
and stone fences are built. Some keep their full 
laboring force at work—an arrangement much 
better for the laborer, than four months of idle- 
ness, or occasional work by the day. Many have 
muck deposits so situated that they can be 
worked at this season. Muck thrown up in 
Summer, can be carted, and the deposits in the 
barn cellars can be composted with manure 
from the stables and the sties. Many improve 
the leisure to top dress their meadows with com- 
post from the yards, and where the land lies 
level and is not subject to washing, this isa 
good practice. It is found by shrewd calcula- 
tors, that the labors of the next four months, 
spent mainly in handling muck, digging, com- 
posting, spreading, and laying up stores for 
Summer use, are the most profitable of the year. 

Whatever labors are attended to or neglected 
out of doors, reading and reflection should be 
carried on vigorously within. The most suc- 
cessful farmer now, is the man who applies 
most of thought to his business. The days of 
routine farming are numbered, and the man 
who plods on in the ways of his fathers, is cer- 
tain to be distanced. The problem to be solved 
is, not how to grow crops—not even great crops 
—but how to get them economically. We want 
to get rich by farming, without selling offall the 
fertility of the soil under our feet. A rich farm, 
giving a generous yield to toil, makes a rich 
farmer, whether he have much or little stock in 
the bank or railroad. He may be sure of divi- 
dends when banks fail. We want to study not 
only to get great crops of corn and grass, but to 
make the crops pay for the labor and manure, 
and leave the soil richer. There are manifold 
details of husbandry that require forecast and . 
reflection. Now is the time to lay plans for the 
coming year, and for the distant future. It is a 
great work to bring up a long used soil to its” 
primitive fertility, and to manage the old home- 
stead so that every acre shall do its best, mak- 
ing us richer while it enriches itself, To solve 
this problem will tax the invention and quicken 
the intellect. He who does this, will “ manage 
leisure with a grace” and grow a wiser and 
better man, and also increase his wealth. 
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Calendar of Operations for Nov., 1860. 
Seemed 

{We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the various operations to be at- 
‘a table like this will often suggest 
otherwise be forgotten or 
i dapted to the 

»plicabl 
allow: 





the month, to call to min 
tended to. A glance over 
some piece of work that might 
neglected, Our ren are more 
latitudes of 38° to ; but w 
points further North and Sout : 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the North, and 
later for the South. 









e first; m, the middle; and J, 
¢ the letters thus: J, or mm, 
ye period indicated.— 
or mi, signify that the 
both periods indicated ; 


to be attended to 





ExpLawations.—S indi 
the last of the month.—D 
or Ui, gives particular er 
Two letters p 1 togethe 
work may be done in ei 
thus, work marked ji, in 
from the jirst to the middie 














Farm. 

It is necessary that what now remains to be done 
in securing late crops, be finished quickly; frost 
and snow will soon take full possession of the 
fields, to act their importaut part in ameliorating 
the soil and preparing it for future tillage. If the 
cultivator has controlled the growth on his ficlds, 
allowing no weedy intruders to ripen their seeds, he 
has little to fear from the sweeping winds—if other- 
wise, every blast will send hundreds and thousands of 
these, his enemies, flying to their safe winter quar- 
ters, to emerge in Spring, ready to dispute with his 
crops for the mastery of the soil. 

In addition to completing preparations for Win- 
ter—making every thing comfortable for the family 
in the house, and the fumily at the barn—drawing 
and composting muck, finishing drains, threshing 
and marketing grain, ete., will aiford profitable cm- 
ployment, The prescut leisure from more press- 
ing work may be turned to great profit in reading, 
study of the science of farming, and planning for fu- 
ture improvement, 

Buildings—Examine after hard storms, and keep 
in thorough repair. Painting may yet be done bet- 
ter than im Spring or Summer. 

Ca ‘tle—Feeding at the barn is now necessary. A 
great saving of food, and much benefit to the ma- 
nure heap, is secured by cutting and cooking food. 


Stalks and other coarse feed so treated, will be | 


readily eaten up clean. Feed from racks or boxes, 
and give yariety as well as plenty of food. Read on 
rubsequent pages “Economy in Feeding,” and 
“ Comforts for Cows.” 

Cellars—As the cold becomes seyere, protect 
against frost. Straw or leaves are preferable to ma- 
nure for banking against doors and windows. There 
will be less danger from frost, if suflicient ventila- 
tion be afforded to carry off moisture. In construct- 
ing houses, a ventilating flue should be carried up 
from the cellar toward the top of the building. 

Cisterns and Wells—Arrange pumps and other 
fixtures so as to prevent freezing. 

Corn—Complete husking, jf, if not already done. 
Shell and market as soon as favorable prices are of- 
fered. Guard against depredations of rats and mice. 
Save stalks, leaves, and husks for fodder. 

Draining can be done until frost prevents. Keep 
sluice-ways upon the highway open, and occasion- 
ally examine drain furrows among Winter grain. 

Fruit—Remove apples and pears to the cellar be- 
fore they are frozen. It is important that they be 
kept dry and cool, and secure from rats and mice. 
Hanging shelves are convenient for ripening choice 
late pears 

Grain—Select the best growth for seed, if not at- 
tended to before. Thresh as fast as practicable. 
Allow no straw to be wasted ; use it cut and mixed 
with meal for feeding, and for litter in the stalls and 
yards. 

Hedges—Plant deciduous, ff, m, if the soil be dry; 
otherwise leave until Spring. 

Hogs--Complete the fattening as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Give plenty of cooked food. An occasional 
mess of potatoes with their meal, will keep up 
their appetite; a little sulphur occasionally is also 
beneficial. Provide for carly pigs by turning a male 
among the breeding sows, m, U/. 

Horses—Give plenty of cut feed, and add carrots, 





the sheaf, run through the cutter, make excellent 
feed. Give plenty of straw for bedding. Construct 
guiters at the rear of the stall for conducting away 
urine. <A covering of muck upon the stable floor 
makes a soft standing place. The stables should be 
warm, but well ventilated; many diseases are con- 
tracted in foul stables. Keep horses well shod for 
traveling on frozen ground. 
Ice liouses may yet be constructed if unsup- 
plied. Have them in readiness to be filled at the 
first favorable opportunity, 

In-dcor—Cultivate the mind during the leisure of 
the season, 

Leaves are useful for bedding, for manure, and for 
protecting plants. Read “Saye the Leayes” on 


page 330. 


Manures—Now is the time to commence to hus- 
band the stores for next year. Supply abun- 


dance of muck to absorb liquids and gases, and to 
compost with cleanings from the stable. Use also 
plaster about the stables, poultry house, ete., to fix 

api io waste that can be 





gases; allow nothing 


turned to account. 





Plow heavy clay lands intended for cultivation 
next Spring, and leave the furrows to be harrowed 


> 4 .? oe 4 ve 4p, 
by the Winter irosts. 


ould be kept fat, to be profitable. Sup- 





Poultry sl 
ply them with plenty of grain, and give waste meat 
chopped fine, two or three timesa week. Allow 
them gravel, and ashes or chip dirt to wallow in; 
they need sunshine, and also free access to water; 
treated in this way, they will give a good supply of 
eggs. Fowls for market should be contined sepa- 
rately, in small coops, fed liberally with boiled cora, 
and kept quiet. 

->umpkins—Continue to feed to iaitening animals 
and to milch cows. If there be a large supply, 
store where they will be safe from frost until used. 

Schools—Give the children the best school advan- 
tages that can be procured. Allow them to com- 
mence early in the season, and to attend regularly. 
Encourage them by frequent visits at the school 
house, aud sustain the authority of the teacher. 

Sheep—Provide ample sheds and feeding racks 
apart from other stock. Do not keep them in 
the pasture too late in the season. Feed regularly, 
and allow free access to water. Roots with hay, 
will be found profitable. Salt at least once a week. 
For early lambs turn in the buck, am, 0. 

Stacks—It is wasteful of hay and manure to feed 
from the stack upon the surrounding grounds. 
Draw it to the barn and feed out under cover. 

Sorghum Sugar Cane—Complete cutting and 
manufacturing, jf It may be kept under cover sey- 
eral weeks without injury—moderate freezing, after 
cutting, does not spoil it. . 

Tools, ete.—Have all implements, carriages, carts, 
ete., under cover, and improve rainy days by repair- 
ing and painting suchas need it. Clean and oil 
harness, and put sleds and sleighs in running order, 

Turnips and Carrots—Harvest any remaining, ff: 
Store in the cellar or in pits, with sufficient protec- 
tion from frost. 

Water Pipes—Cover with straw or other proper 
material where there is danger of freezing. 

Winter Grain—Keep all animals from the fields ; 
the roots need the late growth for Winter protec- 
tion. Letno water stand on any part of the surface. 

Wood—Prepare a supply of fuel to be drawn 
when snow comes. Cut out dead or decaying trees, 
and trim out thick undergrowth. Swamps may be 
cleared as soon as frozen sufficiently to bear a team, 

Orchard and Nursery. 

The latest fruit is now to be gathered and stored, 
or made into cider. Before the trees are left for 
their winter rest, much may be done for their bene- 
fit. If Summer pruning has been neglected, it is 
better to attend to it this month than to leave it un- 
til Spring. Multitudes of insects have deposited 
their eggs under the loose bark and moss of the 
trunk and larger limbs ; and others are comfortably 
burrowed under ground, in different stages of being, 





which are both wholesome and nutritious. Oats in 


waiting until Spring shall warm them into life, 


SEE ES gee 
Scrape the trees thoroughly ; plow the graqund, not 
deeply enough to disturb the roots, and hoe or fork 
over the soii near the trunks. Besides the expo- 
sure of insects to frost, plowing will destroy the 
nests of mice, and eradicate the weeds and grass in 


} 


which they are harbored. 





In the nursery the busy season of filling orders, 
transplanting, increasing stock, ete., will leave little 
leisure while the ground remains in working order. 

Apples—Plant ff, m, for new orchards, and to fill 
vacancies in the old. Many unoceypied corners 
about the buildings and along lanes can be profita- 
bly used for fruit trees. 

Cherry trees planted in the Fall in this latitude 
are liable to be killed by frost. Further South, the 
present time is favorable. 

Cider—Finish making before the apples decay or 
are injured by freezing. Read article on page 334. 

Cions—Cut at any time this month, when not fro- 
zen, and bury in dry earth, either out doors, or in 
the cellar. 

Fruit—Gather, ff, any remaining. Preserve in a 
cool, dark, and drygplace. The cooler fruit can be 
kept without freezing, the longer it will remain 
sound, Separate bruised or decaying apples or 
pears from the general stock, to be used first. 

Grapes—Plant vines, ff. Prune, ff’: for full direc- 
tions sec page 340, Lay tender yarictics upon the 
ground and cover with straw, hay, or other litter for 
Winter protection. Hardy sorts do better if treated 
in the same way. Remove, say six inches of the 
soil around the roots, if insects have been trouble- 
some, and replace with fresh sifted earth. Read ar- 
ticle “‘ Microscopic Insects,” on page 332. 

Insects—Give the borer and scale no quarter, Ex- 
amine twigs for eggs of the caterpillar. 

Manure—Tep dress orchards and fruit yards with 
compost, to protect the reots and enrich the soil. 

Mice—Where these or other vermin are trouble- 
some, Wrap the lower ends of the trunks with thick 
tarred paper. Allow no hedge-rows near the trees. 

Nursery Rows—When transplanting is completed 
for the season, plow between them, and turn the 
furrows toward the trees to protect them, and give 
good suriace drainage. If possible, transplant all 


seedlings this Fall. 








Pear Trees—This fruit is rapidly increasing in 
popularity. Set out an abundant supply. It is bet- 
ter to cultivate a few varieties of known excellence, 
enough to keep up a succession of fruit, rather than 
to fill the grounds with a great number of sorts, 
Give a good top-dressing of manure to be forked in 
in Spring. 

Pruning is better performed now than in Spring. 
August is probably the best season for this work, 
except in warm climates; there, the present month 
is favorable. 

Quinces—Gather and market, or preserve the 
fruit as it ripens. Plant trees, ff, m. 

Seeds of Apples, Pears, Quinces, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Peaches, and the various nuts and hard-shelled 
seeds—plant ff,m, if not already done as directed 
last month. 

Stocks—Transplant all the hardy ones into nur- 
sery rows. You can spare the time better now than 
in Spring. Others may be heeled in ovcr Winter. 

Tender Seedlings, especially evergreens, need 
some protection in the nursery. Sift in dry sand to 
protect the stems, and cover with forest leaves, 
straw, or evergreen boughs, for the first Winter, 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


There is little to be done in this department, ex- 
cept by the market gardener, who will be busy pre- 
paring for early crops for the folloying season. The 
roots yet in the ground are to be Ri rea, rubbish 
cleared away, and draining and trenching to be 
completed. 

Asparagus—New beds may be made, and roots 
set or seed sown, ff, m. Cover the beds, m, J, with 
several inches of coarse manure. 

Beets—Complete harvesting, ff, before hard frosts 
Feed the tops to cattle or pigs. 
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Blackberry plants may be set while the ground re- 
mains open; it is better to put them in earlier. 

Cubbaves and Cauliflowers—Harvest the late crop 
and store in cellars, or bury them in the open field. 
Place young plants in cold frames. 

Carrots—Dig and store the remaining crops, ff 

Celery—Continue to earth up, ff, in dry weather. 
Harvest, m, t. Stand it upright on level ground and 
cover with carth. Allow no earth to fall between 
the stalks. 

Cold Frames—Prepare for use, ff, and set inthem, 

f, m, the cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce plants, ete., 
requiring Winter protection. Cover with glass or 
shutters during cold nights, but keep open by day 
as long as the weather will admit. When Winter 
sets in, cover securely, banking up about the sides, 
and put straw, leaves, etc., over them to exclude 
frost. Every mild day, open for a short time. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Plant roots of im- 
proved varicties, ff, m. Divide and reset those that 
have become an unproductive hedge. Fork up the 
ground around the roots, to destroy insects. If they 
have proved very troublesome, replace the soil with 
fresh earth. Give a coating of manure to protect 
and stimulate the roots. 

Drain and trench heavy soils; they may thus be 
worked earlier in Spring. 

Figs—Bank up about the trunks, and bend, and 
cover the branches with earth or straw. 

Fruit Trees—Plant in all suitable places. 

Grape Vines—Plant roots and layers, ff, 1. Prune 
and preserve the cuttings in boxes of earth for 
planting next year. Take vines from the trellis, 
and cover them with straw or earth. 

Mice—Guard against their intrusion into the cold 
frames. Dishes of meal, poisoned with arsenic, 
will soon dispose of them. 

Onions—Cover with litter those left in the ground 
daring Winter. 

Parsneps and Salsafy are improved by leaving in 
the ground until Spring. Dig, mm, J, for use in Win- 
ter, and cover them with earth in the cellar. 

Poles, stakes, frames, etc., should all be gathered 
aud housed for future use. 

Raspberries—Plant out, ff, if not done last month. 
Cover canes of tender sorts with an inch or so of 
carth. 

Rhubarb—Set roots and crowns, ff; m. Cover 
with coarse stable manure, to protect the roots and 
enrich the soil. 





Spinach—Hoe and thin the plants, and cover 
with straw or other litter. 
Beds—Cover lightly with leaves, or 
An inch in depth is ample. 


Strawbe: 








coarse litter. 
Turnips—Gather before injured by frost, and store 
for household use and for feeding to stock. 


Fiower Garden and Liwn. 


In some localities, especially at the South, the di- 
rections of last month have not been completed, 
and are the first to claim attention. Every prepa- 
ration for Winter should be made early, before se- 
vere frosts injure the plants. The half hardy 
varicties are now to be removed to pits, covered 
with straw or evergreen boughs, or laid down and 
covered with carth, 

If the bulbs have not been planted, lose no time, 
but put them in at once, as advised last month, and 
under “ Hyacinths ” on a subsequent page 
a good supply of them, as they will be certain to 


please, when in bloom in early Spring. 





Sct out 


Chrysanthemums are nearly the only flowers 


which have survived the repeated frosts. It is now 
that their chief attractions are brought out as 
lengtheners of the floral seasons. As soon as the 
flowers are killed by frost, the roots may be divid- 
edand reset. They will make a better show if trana- 
planted this Fall, than if left until Spring. Car- 


ry a few into the houses for a Winter bloom. 








the ground. <A slight covering of earth, s 
leaves, will still further protect them. 


traw, or 


Dahlias and gladioluses have probably been killed 
by frost, and the roots should be carefylly lifted, 
and put ina cool, dry cellar, or other pftce out of 
the reach of frost. We prefer keeping them in 
boxes of dry earth or sand. If too damp, they will 
mold, and when very dry, they shrivel. A good 
vegetable cellar is a suitable place for them. 

Flower stalks, annual climbers, and any decaying 
plants, or those which haye completed their bloom, 
should be removed as unsightly objects. Put every- 
thing in neat order for Winter. 

Frames and pits sgould be in readiness for tender 
plants, See directions on a subsequent page. 

Hedges may still be planted on well drained soils, 
ff Leave evergreen hedges until next Spring. 

Lawn—Rake off all rubbish, and give a coating of 
manure to protect the roots and enrich the soil. 

Ornamental Work, such as vases, baskets, urns, 
statues, wire works, etc., should now le stored un- 
der cover. Repaint those needing it. 

Perennials will give a finer bloom another season, 
if transplanted now, rather than next Spring. Di- 
vide the roots of such as are to be increased in 
number, Ponies, lilies, and a few other plants 
will flower feebly, if set in Spring. 

Roses—Protect tender ones by laying down, and 
covering with earth or leaves; or they may be pot- 
ted, and carried to the cellar or pit. If to bloom in 
Winter, set them in a cool place for a rest; after- 
ward expose them toa moderate warmth. Climb- 
ing and pillar roses, even if hardy, will show a bet- 
ter bloom next Summer, if laid upon the ground 
during the Winter; no covering is needed. 

Shrubs and Ornamental Trees—Plant, f7; m, in 
appropriate places upon ike lawn and along the 
borders. They usually give the finest effect when 
set in clumps or masses. 


Greenand Hot-liouses. 


Where there are two or more houses, some for 
merely keeping the plants alive, or securing a mod- 
erate growth, and others for increasing a stock by 
propagation, or forcing them into a Winter bloom, 
the treatment must be varied essentially, and gen- 
eral directions only can be given. Some extensive 
propagators have a rose house, a camellia house, a 
house for a few of the tropical plants nearly allied 
to each other, an orchid house, several houses for 
grapes, etc., amounting to acres covered with build- 
ings, and only an experienced person can attend to 
them successfully. In general terms, each house 
must be managed with reference to its contents, 
and the objgcts io be attained. 

Haying put the Green-house proper in order, and 
stored it with those plants needing Winter protec- 
tion, or which are only to be forced at a future 
time, attend particularly to ventilation, as the 
‘hange from out-door air to a confined roomshould 
not be suddenly made. During rains, fogs, and 
frosty weather, the doors and windows should be 
closed, and, before the end of the month, some fire 
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of those put in Jast month, are now ready to pot, 
and in a few wecks a full bloom may be expected. 

Bulbs should be brought from cooler apartments 
only as they are wanted to bloom. They may be 
put singly in glasses, or small pots, or several o1 
them may be grown in a large pot. 

Camellias are beginning to push out anew, and 
some of the flower buds are well swollen. Syringe 
and water more freely, giving them light and air. 

Fires will need careful attention, as a liitle neg 
lect often causes much mischief. Most of the 
plants being tender, a near approach to the freezing 
point will check their growth, while too much heat 
will unduly force or scorch them. <A thermometer 
is an indispensable requisite. If a stove is used, 
keep a tank of open water to supply moisture by 
evaporation. This isnot as essential with hot water 
or steam pipes. 





Grapes—Prune and Jay down, or tie up vines 
which haye ripened their wood. Give them a sea- 
son ofrest now. If the roots are in an outside bor- 
der, cover them with manure, straw, ete, 

Insects—Keep them in check at the beginning, or 
they will increase rapidly. Hand picking, syring- 
ing, and tobacco fumes are appropriate antidotes. 

Pots, Tubs, and Boxes, containing growing plants, 
should be frequently examined. Keep the drainage 
open, remoye weeds and moss, loosen the soil and 
add liquid manure or rich earth to those plants 
which are flagging, Prune or pinch to a good form, 
and have them all arranged in a convenient hand- 
some order—the lower growing varieties in front. 

Soil for potting should be liberally provided for 
immediate use and for future wants, as it improves 
by loug keeping. 

Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Salvias, and 
other bedding plants, should be layered now, or 
cuttings inserted to previde a supply for Winter 
flowering, and for planting out in the Spring. 

Watcr—Give moderately, more to rapid growing 
plants, than to those which are resting. Syringe 
the floors and walls frequently, to induce eyapor- 
ation. 





Apiary in November. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

The mice will begin to commit depredations in 
the hives of some of the weakest stocks during the 
cool nights of this month, Their work may be 
known by crumbs of comb under the hives. Set 
traps for them at once, and have them out of the 
way, or they will prove troublesome during the 
Winter.... If feeding the needy stocks has been neg- 
lected till now, it will be necessary to improve 
every warm day, until it is completed, It can not 
be done in severe weather, without having them in 
the house, and then it is not good economy to dis- 
turb them. Prepare material for hives, that it may 
be well seasoned. Hives that are to be painted, 
should be finished as long before hand, as possible, 
even now would be none to soon. Bees seem to 
dislike the odor of oil. A dark color should be 
avoided. Three or four of the lighter colors are 
better than only one, and when such hives are used, 





heat will be beneficial. Little water will be needed, 


the different colors should alternate, that each bee 





and but little care in other respects; the plants may 
be left to a quiet rest. The decayed leaves should 
be picked off as they appear, and cvyery thing be 
kept neat. A good stock of bulbs should be potted 
to be taken to the forcing house at interyals for a 
Winter bloom. The green-house is also the appro- 
priate place for keeping a supply of the various 
plants to be taken to warmer apartments for flower- 
ing during the Winter. 

The Hot-house should be attractive even thus 
early in the season, as many of the blooming plants 
have not ceased to flower since their removal from 
the borders, and others are coming into bloom. A 
y uniform heat should be maintained, ranging 
5” to 65°, or even 70? in some collections. 
One of the first thingsrequiring attention, is to have 
a full stock of young thrifty plants put in a grow- 











Climberz—Most of these, like the wistaria, ivy, 
honeyzuckle, climbing rose, cte., come out fresher 
in Spring, when taken from trellises and laid upon 





ing condition, to furnish a succession of bloom dur- 
ing the entire Winter. <A variety of annuals should 


may better know its own hive. The young queens 
in their excursions to meet the drones, are very 
liable to wet lost on their return, without some dis- 
tincuishing mark about the hive, to designate where 
they belong..... Any one contemplating obtaining 
the Italian bee, should also have the movable comb 
hive. Without it, one half the advantage can not 
be realized. There are half a dozen or more patents 
on this principle, any one of which is superior to 
the common box, for those who know how to take 
advantage of them. The bee keeper with hives 
which enable him to bring every bee and cell into 
view, and then return them to the hive without in- 
jury, is much more likely to become interested in 
pee culture, than those haying only the old box, 
We are told that the Italian bee is much more mild 
—lees disposed to sting—than the common sort , if 
so, I see no good reason why every bee keeper 
should not understand the whole subject from 





be sown at intervals, for the same purpose. Some 


center to circumference. 
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Our Exhibition Tables. 


—o— 


As announced last month, we have provided at 
the office of the Agriculturist ample tables for the 
free exhibition of noteworthy products from the 
Field, Orchard, Garden, etc. The design is to 
keep open a perpetual Show, where at all times of 
the year, vegetables, fruits, and flowers, in their 
several seasons, together with novel useful imple- 
ments may be placed for public examination. Dur- 
ing the past month, our tables have presented a 
most attractive display, and at this date (Oct. 18.) 
they are covered with a show which would do 
credit to a townor county fair. Our thanks are 
especially due to the several contributors. Thou- 
sands of visitors, both residents and stramgers, have 
expressed their gratification with this new and ap- 
propriate feature of the Agriculturist establishment. 

As before stated, our accomodations are ample, 
and the invitation is repeated to all who choose, to 
exhibit, free of charge, whatever appropriately be- 
longs to this department, if of interest to the public. 

In addition to sundry agricultural and horticul- 
tural curiosities, prepared birds, etc., and the articles 
alluded to in our last, the following are among 
the specimens shown during the past month. 

VEGETABLES, ETC.—A large mountain Sweet Wa- 
termelon, 3 ft. in circumference,20 in. long, wt. 43 lbs., 
from (label lost) Westchester Co. N. Y.,.... Mam- 
moth Beet, weighing 24 lbs., Rev. W. W. Howard, 
Kings Co., L. L—Also Mammoth Beet Jr., 1414 
Ibs., from Westchester Co., N. Y.,.... Large Cu- 
cumber, from Wm. M. Robbins, Suffolk Co., L.I.... 
Honolulu Squash, W. A. F., Kings Co., L. L,.... 
Fig Tomatoes—beautiful clusters, W. F. Heins.... 
White Egg Plants, fine specimens, W. F. 
Heins.... Japanese Egg Plants, named Chinese by 
others, a very showy ornamental vegetable some- 
what resembling the Tomato in growth, W. S. 
Carpenter, and R. L. Allen.... Kohl Rabi, very 
fine growth, W. Darmstadt, N: J..... Mottled Corn, 
very singularly marked, from seed obtained of the 
Iroquois Indians in Western New-York, W. 8. Car- 
penter....Fine ears Yellow Corn, planted May 
24th, harvested Sept. 15th, Chs. E. Parker, Queens 
i a ak< sso Dent Corn, excellent specimens, 
Gov. A. J. Rush, Iowa.... Devereux, Improved 
King Philip and Golden Drop Corn, W. 8. Carpen- 
ter.... New California Squash, (77 lbs.); New 
Cuba Squash, of about the same weight, W. F. 
Heins, N. Y., also Honolulu and Golden Japan 
Squashes, and fancy Gourds, by same.... Lot of 
Peach Blow Potatoes, 191¢ to 244¢ ounces, averag- 
ing 211¢ ounces each, 8. B. Conover, West Washing- 
ton Market, raised in Monmouth Co., N. J.... 
Long White French Turnip, Improved Long Orange 
Carrot, and Blood Red Onions, J. E. Macomber, R. I. 

Fruits.—Apples, 60 named varieties including 
very fine specimens, W. 8. Carpenter..... Pound 
Sweet Apples from a full bearing tree, over 30 years 
old, J. M. Gardner, Westchester Co., N. Y.,.... 
Porter and Russet Apples, G. Banks, Queens Co., 
N. Y.,.... Russet Apples, very fine, A. P. Cum- 
mings, (Ed. N. Y. Observer) Westchester Co., 
N. Y.... Gloria Mundi Apple, weight 314 lbs., W. 
8. Carpenter. Pears, a fine collection, 15 varieties, 
Thomas W. Field, Queens Co., N. Y., also 20 va- 
rieties by W. 8. Carpenter.... Grapes, Child’s 
Superb, grown at Hastings, Oneida Co., Dr. 8. 8. 
Fitch .... Diana and Concord, W. 8. Carpenter .... 
Syrian, a magnificent cluster, weighing 71¢ lbs., 
grown by Lathrop & Munson, Bridgeport. They 
were afterwards taken to the table of the Prince of 
Wales, who was at that time in this city. In ad- 
dition to these, a cluster from the same vine, weigh- 
ing 5 Ibs., is now on exhibition. The vine is 31/ 
years old, and has this year borne 13 clusters, the 
largest weighing 71¢ lbs., as noted above, the small- 
est 314 Ibs.... A magnificent Quince, 11 inches in P 
circumference, W. T. Hemmenway, Flushing, N. Y. 


Fiowers.—A fine display of cut flowers from 
the proprietor’s grounds at Flushing. Also beauti- 
ful bouquets brought in by E. A. Wright, Queens 
Co., N. Y.... Dahlias, very perfect specimens, some 
20 varieties, A. P. Cummings, Westchester Co., N. 





Y. Also a beautiful collection of Dahlias, many of 
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them new, H. F. Krause, (of N. Y. Central Park) 
N. Y.... Glass Flowers, and Fruits, a splendid vase 
filled with a beautiful collection of flowers and 
small fruits, made entirely of glass—a rare parlor 
ornam@t, J. F. Bode, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—A pair of living 
Birds in a glass cage, J. Bode, N. Y. 
<6 

Improving Prospects for Farmers. 
— 

We are happy to report that the present pros- 
pect of good prices for farm produce is exceed- 
ingly favorable. The harvests in Great Britain 
have turned out poorly, andthe export of wheat, 
flour and corn, is now very large. For further 
items see our market review, which is prepared 
by a competent reporter, who spends his whole 
time in watching the leading produce markets. 
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Look out for Humbugs. 
a 

We have good reasons for offering a word of 
special caution to our readers, ‘ about these days.’ 
At least half a dozen schemes for extensive 
swindling have come to our knowledge during 
the pastmonth. “ Private” and “ Confidential” 
circulars by the million, are now being manu- 
factured in this city. Great numbers of these 
are daily sent off, but the business is to be large- 
ly increased as soon as the excitement of the 
Presidential election is over. There is scarcely 
a family in the United States or British Proy- 
inces, whose Post office address is not recorded in 
from one to a dozen establishments in some of 
our large cities, and tempting, plausible circu- 
lars will be sent through the mails to them, 
offering all sorts of inducements to get their 
money. 

In lottery and gift enterprises there is noth- 
ing new to be specially noted—each scheme, no 
matter how tempting, is so much of the charac- 
ter of a hundred others that have gone before, 
that it is surprising how there can be found 
foolish persons enough to keep these humbugs 
alive. 

One of the most wily schemes to be pushed 
this Autumn and Winter, is the offer of so-called 
gold articles, such as magnificent “ gold pencils,” 
pens, etc. A few statistics obtained at one of 
the manufactories of these articles, show that 
they are being turned out by the ten thousand. 
A “gold pen and magnificent case,” is stamped 
out of some cheap metal, and then galvanized 
over with the thinnest possible film of gold. 
The whole is done so skillfully, that the com- 
mon observer will find it utterly impossible to 
distinguish between a bona fide article worth $3 
to $6, and the bogus one costing 6 to 15 cents! 
The outside film of gold, though less than the 
two-hundred-thousandth part of an iach in thick- 
ness, is yet enough to cover up the inside base 
metal, and protect it from the usual acid test, 
while the filling of cheap metal prevents de- 
tecting the deception by the weight. We have 
seen a pen and case that cost 16 cents to manu- 
facture, that was offered as a $3 premium or 
“ gift” and no one but a practical goldsmith or 
jeweller could detect the deception. The same 
remark applies to various other gilded (not 
gold) articles. 

These humbugs and many others were so 
thoroughly exposed in our previous volume that 
we have deemed little on this topicto be needed 
during the present year. It now lcoks as if it 
would be soon necessary to again go into a reg- 
ular overhauling and exposure of a lot of new 
“ humbug enterprises.” 

Let it be remembered, first, that the more 
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splendid and plausible the scheme held out te 
the public, the greater is the concealed decep- 
tion ; and second, that if one is led to open a cor- 
respondence with these humbug operators, even 
out of curiosity only, there are ten chances to 
one that the “ wool will be pulled over his eyes” 
and that in the end, he will be “taken in and 
done for.” 

SEWING MACHINE AND OTHER “ AGENCIES.”— 
Since writing the above, a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania called with one of the circulars alluded 
to, asking him to act as agent for a new Sew- 
ing Machine, to be sold at $16 each, and offer- 
ing him $6 profit on each machine. He was re- 
quested to send $10 for a sample to show. Hap- 
pening to be just coming here, he called on us, 
and learned that the machine was just like oth- 
ers formerly sold under another name, for 
$5 each, and good for nothing at that. It is 
doubtful also, if anything would have been heard 
from the $10 had it been forwarded. There are 
several such agencies offered, for sewing ma- 
chines and other articles. 
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Warming Dwellings, School-Rooms, 
Churches, etc.—An Important Hint or Two. 

A world of comfort, to say nothing of health, 
would be saved tothe great mass of people, if 
they understood one simple philosophical prin- 
ciple, and applied that knowledge to the warm- 
ing of their dwellings. Let us examine the mat- 
ter a moment, now that all are providing 
for the approaching cold weather. We will 
try to explain the principle referred to, so as to 
be understood by the unscientific reader. 

Common air has the property of absorbing a 
certain amount of moisture or water, which it 
secretes or hides, and it becomes insensible, 
so to speak. The amount of water, which a 
cubic foot, or a room full of air can thus secrete 
depends upon the temperature of the air, that is upon 
how hot or cold it may be. Thus, at the com- 
mon Summer temperature, say 70°, a hundred 
cubic feet of air absorbs or renders insensible tu 
sight and feeling, about 794 grains of water. 
Reduce the temperature of this air to the freez- 
ing point, 32°, and it will hold only 235 grains 
of water—the rest will be deposited on the cold- 
er surfaces. On the contrary, raise the tempera- 
ture of the air to 100°, and it will then absorb 
1912 grains of water. 

Illustration.—A room, 15 feet square and 10 
feet high, contains 2250 cubic fet. Therefore, 
in such a room the air at the freezing point 
(82°) would contain 5288 grains of water, or a 
little more than three-fourths of a pint. Raise 
the heat toa comfortable warmth, say 70°, and 
the air will absorb and secrete 17,865 grains of 
water, or over 2} pounds (2} pints.) At 100° 
it would absorb 43,020 grains, or over 3 quarts. 
More than this must be provided for, or the air 
will be dry and disagreeable. On a warm Autumn 
or Spring day, the air will appear dry and clear, 
though it contains a large amount of moisture. 
But at night the cold ground reduces the tem- 
perature of the lower stratum of air, and the re- 
sult is that the moisture, which during the day 
was insensible, is now sensible. The air is damp, 
and the moisture is frequently visible in the 
form of fog. There is really no more moisture 
in the air, but what was concealed when it was 
warm during the day, is now made sensible. 
As soon as the sun heats up the air sufficiently, 
it again conceals the moisture, and the at- 
mosphere is clear. On a hot day the air is 
dry and clear above us, and not a cloud is to be 
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seen, Presently we see mists and clouds gath- 
ering over-head. These clouds do not come 
from a distance, but they are formed right in the 
air which but a few hours ago was apparently 
so dry and clear. The reason is, that by some 
means, say by a cold current of air, the tem- 
perature of the air has been reduced, and the 
moisture, before invisible, is now visible. The 
minute particles of water unite together, so as 
to be seen in the form of cloudy vapor; and if 
the reduction of temperature goes on, the par- 
ticles of water will condense still further, and 
form drops of water, that descend as rain. 

Now for the application. The air in a room 
contains a considerable quantity of water. If 
the room be cold, the air feels damp. Close the 
room, so that the air can not escape, nor 
be mixed with fresh air from without, and 
then heat it. As the temperature rises, the 
moisture will leave the walls, and the en- 
tire air of the room will become dry. The 
water has not left the room during this warm- 
ing process, but it has been secreted in the air 
itself, which is now like a dry sponge. It picks 
up the particles of moisture from the skin and 
it feels dry and husky. The air we breathe, also 
dries out the lungs, so to speak. Bring in a dry, 
cold body, say a pitcher or tumbler of water, 
and this will cool the adjacent air to such a de- 
gree that it will condense the moisture that was 
insensible while the air was warmer. 

In a room heated by an open fire place, there is 
a large current of air going up through the chim- 
ney, and consequently a constant change of air 
in the room, and the lack of moisture is not felt. 

In a room heated by a stove with a narrow 
draft, there is less consumption of air, and as the 
confined portion becomes heated, it secretes the 
moisture of the room, and a dry unpleasant at- 
mosphere is the result. Seta tea-kettle or oth- 
er vessel on the stove with a little water, so that 
it will boil briskly, and the watery vapor will 
soon supply the place of that which has been 
secreted, and the result will be a warm, moist, 
genial atmosphere. A fire should never be built 
in a stove without placing upon it, at once, a wide 
open vessel of water to keep the room saturated 
with vapor. Even then, the air will be dry and 
unpleasant at first, until the water is hot enough 
to send off vapors or steam freely. 

Heating by steam circulating in iron pipes is, 
on one account, the most unpleasant, not to say 
unhealthy, methods of warming rooms, and sim- 
ply because of the difficulty of placing water 
upon the pipes so as to be rapidly evaporated. 
Those who are using steam pipes, will find great 
relief if they will keep moistened cloths hanging 
over some portions of the pipe, to give out a 
supply of moisture to the air. Without some 
means of supplying extra moisture, steam pipes 
ur2 decidedly objectionable. 

We feel quite sure that the method of heating 
by hot air pipes from a furnace, is the most con- 
venient, agreeable, and even healthful, provided 
always that suitab-e arrangements be made to 
keep the hot air constantly saturated with moist- 
ure. Without this, the hot dry air absorbs all 
the moisture from the walls and furniture of the 
room, and from the surface of our bodies, and 
from the lungs. Our own dwelling is heated 
throughout by a furnace in the cellar. A con- 
stant current of fresh air is conveyed from with- 
out to this furnace, where it is warmed by a 
large heating surface outside of the burning 
coal. Tin pipes convey this fresh warm air to 
the several rooms, in large or small quantities 
as required. But in the upper part of the fur- 
nace, directly over the fire, a large wide open 





vessel is kept constantly supplied with water, 
the vapors of which saturate all the warm air 
ascending to the rooms. The result is, the air is 
moist, warm, and what is quite important, it is 
constantly renewed and fresh, which is not the 
case when the confined air of a room is heated 
by astove. We thus get rid, not only of the 
trouble of building and watching the fires in half 
a dozen rooms, but also of the dust and ashes 
necessarily attending their use. There is also 
an economy of fuel, for the large heating surface 
of a good furnace appropriates the heat better 
than the ordinary single stoves. Let the hun- 
dreds of families who have unused hot air fur- 
naces in their dwellings, try the effect of provid- 
ing an abundant supply of moisture along with 
the heated air. 

Any one may readily convince himself of the 
difference made in the air by the addition of 
watery vapor. Let tworooms be equally heated 
by stoves. In one let there be damp clothing, as 
on an ironing day, while the other has no provis- 
ions for supplying vapor. The air in the one 
room will be dry, husky, and exhausting ; in the 
other it will be as genial and pleasant as a 
Spring morning. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Experience with an Ice House. 
ge 

It may be interesting to some of your readers 
to hear my experience in packing ice to keep 
through the Summer. Before building, I made 
inquiries of architects and others, as to how an 
ice house should be built. Some said “have it 
underground”, others “have it above ground,” so 
I concluded I would try both. I built my ice 
house six feet under ground, and six feet above, 
eleven feet long and seven feet wide, with a 
window and blind at each end, about 18x24 
inches, giving good ventilation. I used four- 
inch studs, and filled in to the peak, with saw- 
dust. An experienced hand filled the house, 
which will hold about twenty tuns. He put 
joist across the bottom, and packed the ice on 
straw, using it freely at the sides, and top. 

Assoon as warm weather commenced, the 
ice began to melt, and by the first of July, all 
that was above ground, had been used up, or 
had disappeared by melting. The underground 
ice kept better, but all was gone by the middle 
of August. ; 

Some people said it was because it was a new 
house, and that it would keep better the second 
year; I believed it, and tried again; but the re- 
sult was the same—the ice was gone by the mid- 
dle of August, and the straw rotted. 

Some one then suggested that the thickness of 
sawdust was not sufficient, and that the heat 
from the bottom caused it to melt. So I put in 
another set of studs, and filled in again with 
sawdust, put down a double floor, and lined that 
also. I then felt sure it would keep; although 
by reducing the size, I could only put in 18 tuns. 
That year it kept till the first of September. I 
was induced to fill it in the same way again, be- 
cause they said the ice was not solid the year 
before, and did not keep in any of the houses. 
The result was the same, the ice was gone by the 
first of September. 

By that time I had become convinced that 
straw was not the right thing to put round it, 
and that unless I could do better hereafter, I 
would buy ice during the Summer. 

I concluded to try once more, and use saw- 
dust. Last Winter I put about six inches of 
sawdust on the floor, and then packed in the 





ice, leaving a space of four inches between the 
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ice and the sides, which was filled in with saw- 
dust, and the top covered with about six inches 
also. On the first of September of this year, we 
had not used it down to the level of the ground 
even, and could perceive but very little moist- 
ure on that which was taken out daily. At this 
time we are using it freely, and it comes out in 
solid cakes. I am not certain but it might keep 
well, if packed in an empty stall with plenty of 
sawdust round it, or even in a pen eut of doors, 
if well covered with the sawdust and protected 
from rain. YONKERS, 
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How to Keep Eggs. 
———¢ 

A correspondent at Goodwinsville, N. J., has 
had good success in keeping eggs in the follow- 
ing manner. With an inch-and-a-half auger, 
holes were bored in shelves, which were put up 
in a cool cellar protected from frost. The eggs, 
as fast as collected, were set in these holes, with 
the little end downward. Some were used in 
three months, some in six months, and the bal- 
ance in a little over a year from the time of 
storing, and all were reported as perfectly good. 
The cellar in which eggs were kept so well, 
must, we think, have been very dry and cool. 
It would be well for those making this experi- 
ment to try a small quantity at first; they might 
not keep as well under all circumstances, as in 
the case above. 
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ALBANY BREEDING ASsOcIATION’s SALES.— 
The annual Auction Sales of this Association 
for the present year, were not satisfactory or 
encouraging. A severe storm interfered with the 
transactions on the day first announced. On 
the second day, a month later, Oct. 10, the late- 
ness of the season and other causes prevented 
active bidding, and many animals went for about 
half the price nominally set upon them. 

Of Horses, 31 were sold for $5,050, viz.: 2 stal- 
lions for $1000; 11 mares for $1,800; 2 three 
year-olds for $300; 8 two-year-olds for $1,165; 
and 8 yearlings for $785. 

Of Cattie, 25 were sold for $3,158 ; viz.: 8 bulls 
for $515; and 17 cows and heifers for $2,634. 
Considering the quality, pedigree, etc.; these 
prices were very low, and considerably under 
the real value of the animals. The Sheep and 
Swine were not sold. 














MANURES PURCHASED ANNUALLY IN EN@G- 
LAND.—Prof. Anderson gives the following es- 
timate, of the amount expended annually by the 
farmers of Great Britain, for artificial manures. 


GUENG. 355 6 PS Race vee pilates 04 $12,500,000 
Nitrate of Soda............ seees-+» 1,125,000 
BOGOR KE «008. Dik... ide ae Hemost 200,000 
Superphosphates.......... veseseee 2,100,000 
Coprolites ............ Senaviedenge, eae 
Sulphate of Ammonia...... ato oi 750,000 
Other Articles. .........00.. one caw 500,000 

TO SS. toc sieecen $20,050,000 


This expenditure coupled with improved 
methods of tillage accounts for the fact, that the 
average product of wheat in England has been 
raised from 8 or 9 bushels to nearly 30 bushels 
per acre. 





VETERINARY Puysicrians WANTED.—Every 
farmer should rejoice that Veterinary science is 
taking its proper place among the professions. 
But we need ten men skilled in this branch of 
study, where we now have one. If properly lo- 
cated, they would find it a paying business. 
Here is a fine field open for our young men, 





and one worthy of the highest order of talent. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


How to Tame Bees.—‘‘ Ten Dollars worth” 
of Information Gratis. 


-—e 

Many persons while watching an exhibitor of 
bees ina movable frame hive, at the Fairs, tak- 
ing out and returning the frames of combs cov- 
ered with bees, and, as they hang in clusters 
from the frames, removing them by handfuls, 
with no more apparent fear than though they 
were so many flies, have regarded the process as 
a sort of witchery; they have thought that none 
but the operator, and possibly a few others, could 
lrave such perfect and fearless control over their 
bees. Instead of this being actually the case, it 
is the reverse; for no person that I have yet seen, 
who has followed the directions for “ Taming 
Bees” that I purpose to give, has been unable, 
after a little practice, to have full and absolute 
control over them. I understand that a specula- 
tor in Canada has made the proposition “to in- 
struct bee-keepers in the art of taming bees for 
the exceedingly low price of $10 each!” But 
the readers of the Agriculturist can saye their 
$10 and learn the whole art by observing the 
following directions, which the writer has prac- 
tised for years. 

The whole art of “taming bees” is embodied 
in the following: 1st—A honey-bee filled with 
honey or “liquid sweets,” will not sting of itsown 
accord. 2nd—Bees when frightened, will gen- 
erally fill themselves with honey ; and, if given 
“liquid sweets,” will invariably accept of them. 
Bees may be frightened thus: 1st. By confining 
them to the hive, and rapping the sides of it 
lightly with a small stick, or the palms of the 
hands. At first, the bees will try to get out, 
but finding that impossible, they will then rush 
to their stores and fill themselves with honey. 
2nd. By blowing upon them the smoke of punk 
(rotten wood), tobacco, or cotton rags. 

What istermed “liquid sweets,” is water well 
sweetened with honey or sugar. Sugar is pre- 
ferable, as bees from neighboring hives, or those 
in close proximity, are not so readily attracted 
by it. 

For many years I used mainly the smoke of 
tobacco and cotton rags, but this season, in all 
my operations I have used nothing but the 
smoke of “punk.” This is not so pungent as 
that of tobacco. 

In order to make the foregoing directions a 
little more clear, I will now set forth the modus 
eperandi of taming the most irritable colony 
of bees, in the Langstroth hive; which will 
answer, somewhat modified, for all colonies in 
all kinds of hives. 

Set the punk on fire, and blow a little smoke 
into the entrance of the hive. This will cause 
the bees at and near the entrance, to retreat 
and go among the con:bs. Now, take off the 
top cover, and blow enough smoke into the holes 
or slats of the surplus honey receptacle cover, to 
cause all the bees to go below the tops of the 
frames, when this cover may also be removed. 
Blow sufficient smoke upon the bees to keep 
them below among the combs. Unless the col- 
ony be very populous, the bees will now nearly 
all be found hastily filling their sacs with 
honey, and, will generally be ready to operate 
upon in from five to fifteen minutes. Should the 
operator desire to commence taking out the 
combs as soon as possible, he may sprinkle the 
bees with the sweetened water. Those not fill- 
ing their sacs from the cells of honey, will com- 

mence at once to gorge themselves with this 
preparation. Iseldom have occasion—except 





at the Fairs—to use the “liquid sweets.” I 
would advise beginners to use a bee-hat until 
they have had some experience—which may 
then, at times, be discarded. 

Reader, just operate upon a colony in the 
way described, you will probably be surprised 
to find that you can more easily and readily 
subject the most irritable colony of bees to your 
control, than can Rarey, an ordinary animal of 
the equine race. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
Niagara Co., N. Y. 
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For the American A griculturist. 
Progressive Bees—Their Operations Ex- 
plained. 


ea 

In the September No. of the Agriculturis! is a 
communication from “BE.” headed, “ Progres- 
sive Bees,” in which the writer states that he had 
a “first swarm” issue on the 28rd of July, and, 
on the 27th—four days after—a “second swarm” 
also issued. He desires that some correspond- 
ent of “long experience” will give information 
as to what has caused “this state of things.” 

Asa general thing, second swarms do not 
issue until the 8th or 9th day after the first; but, 
it is frequently the case that second swarms is- 
sue much sooner, and occasionally somewhat 
later. When beesare ready to swarm, it will be 
found on examination of the combs, that there 
are one or more sealed royal cells—the inmates 
of which will be ready to emerge on the 7th or 
8th day thereafter; much, however, depends on 
the temperature within. The old or matured 
queen always leaves with the first swarm—the 
second being accompanied by one or more of 
the first hatched queens. Now, unless the weath- 
er be favorable at the time the 
ready to issue, they will defer swarming till a 
more suitable time, and will sometimes aban- 
swarms 
have been known, on account of rainy or other- 
wise foul weather, to defer swarming after the 
royal cells were sealed, so that the second swarm 
necessarily issued earlier than nine days after 
the first. Second, and all after swarms accom- 
panied by young queens, are not so particular 
about issuing on account of bad weather, as first 
swarms accompanied by old queens. 


first swarm is 


don the project for that season. First 


Again, queens occasionally die from sickness 
or old age just before the swarming season com- 
mences, and the bees instinctively start one or 
more royal cells, so as to supply her loss. Ifthe 
colony be populous, a swarm will generally issue 
with the first hatched queen, and the second 
swarm may be expected on the third or fourth 
day thereafter. It will be obvious that either of 
these cases will answer the inquiries of “B.” 

Niagara Co., N. Y. M. M. BaLprmeer. 
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A Concert by the Cows. 
— 

When, as it oftentimes happens, we hear the 
tinkle of a sheep-bell, or cow-bell on the hills, 
or inthe woods, we are reminded of the many 
pleasing allusions of the British poets to this 
cheerful rural sound. The bells, it is true, are 
not generally as musical as they might be, yet 
they strike a pleasant chord in the heart of every 
one who loves the country. It has often occur- 
red to us that ifthe manufacturers of these bells 
would make some of a superior quality of tone, 
not a few farmers would be glad to buy them 
for their herds. It would be a. pleasant sound 
for the traveler, to hear from a distance, as the 
animals wended their homeward way at night, 





and it would gladden the car of the proprietor 
and his family. We have heard a 
bells, 

Within a short time, we have seen it 
that a certain English nobleman has suspended 
a musical bell on the neck of all his cows, each 
bell tuned to a different note of the scale, and 
the whole running through several octaves. A 
visitor to this farm is charmed by the music, ag 
well as by the sleek sides of the cattle. Some- 
times he hears several notes in unison, then e 
slight discord, and then a sweet harmony, and 
all varied by distance and by the rising and fall- 
ing of the breeze. 

Such harmonic bells will add nothing to the 
weight of one’s butter and cheese, but they will 
do something just as good. They will add a 
charm to farm-life, and weave around it one . 
more of those pleasing associations which serve 
to attach men to the country and to the culture 
of the soil. So, tune up a first-rate chime of bells 
for our herds ! 
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Fastening Tires with Oil. 
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[For some time pasta paragraph has been 
going the rounds of the papers, recommending 
the soaking of wagon wheels in oil. We hard- 
ly thought this more worthy of attention than 
ten thousand other similar plausible but fan- 
ciful items that are extensively copied, and go 
to make up so large a portion ofthe paste and 
scissors columiuis of the newspapers. But a sub- 
scriber seriously asks us how to construct the ofl 
heater required; for himself and neighbors have 
concluded to prepare their wagon wheels in the 
As an answer, we copy 


oi 


Y. Coachmakers’ Magazine 








inanner recommended. 
below what the N. 
says of it: 

“The following silly 


the Soutl 


paragraph is credit- 
ed to Planter. A  correspond- 
ent tells the editor:—“I ironed a wagon some 
years ago, for my own use, and before putting 
on the tires I filled the felloes with linseed oil; 
and the tires have worn out, and were never 
loose. [ironed a buggy seven years ago, and 
the tires arc now as tight as when first put on. 
My method of filling the felloes with oil, is as 
follows: I use a long cast-iron oil heater, made 
for the purpose; the oilis brought to a boiling 
heat, the wheel is placed on a stick, so as to 
hang in the oil, each felloe one hour, for a com- 
mon sized felloe. The timber should be dry, as 
green timber will nottake the oil[and we will 
add, none but a green ’un will try the experi- 
ment.] Care should be taken that the oil be 
not made hotter than a boiling heat, in order 
that the timber be not burnt. Timber filled 
with oil is not susceptible of water, and the tim- 
ber is much more durable. [But here comes the 
funny part of the story.] Iwas amused, some 
time ago, when I told a blacksmith how to 
keep tires tight on wheels, by his telling me it 
was a profitable business to tighten tires; and 
the wagon-iaker will say, it is profitable to him 
to make and repair wheels; but what will the 
farmer, who supports the wheelwright and 
smith, say ?’ Whatever they may say, we say, 
fearlessly, that it would require at lest ten “ cul- 
lored pussons ” to hold the felloes on the spokes, 
that’s all! 
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Pupsriic SALE or LANDs mn Jowa.—A pro- 
clamation has been made by the President for 
the sale in Noy. next of 1,125,000 acres of public 
lands in the Northwestern part of Iowa. These 
lands embrace some of the best soils in the 
State on the head waters of Des Moines river, 
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Harvesting Seam 
ages 

It seems to be supposed by some, that beans 
should remain in the field ungathered, until they 
are fully ripe and ready to shell out. Experi- 
ence shows that this is neither necessary nor 
wise. 
the plant begin to turn yellow, and the pods 
have become plump and hard. Then pull and 
stack them up in the field loosely, putting a few 
stones or cross-pieces of wood underneath each 
stack, to keep the bottom tier dry, and to pro- 
mote ventilation of the whole. Do not forget to 
stake them firmly, to prevent the stacks from 
blowing over. 

Beans so managed, will ripen a good deal af- 
ter being gathered, and will command a much 
higher price in market than if they had 
been left standing longer, and so beei nipped 
by the frost, and draggled and soaked in the 
mud. Let them remain thus stacked until dry 
enough for thrashing. 
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How Linseed and Cotton Seed Oil, and Oil 
Cake are Made. 
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The cultivation of flax belongs to the age of 
homespun, and has gone by, as a general crop in 
this country. Fifty years ago it was common 
on almost every farm, and the brake, the hatch- 
el, theswingling board, and knife, were as much 
farming tools, as the dung fork and the plow. 
In-doors were the spinning wheel for flax, and 
the loom, where the linen and tow cloth were 
made for Summer wear. Flax seed was then 
abundant, and oil mills for pressing the seed 
were to be found at convenient centers. But 
many of the present generation have never seen 
such an establishment, and have no idea of the 
process of making linseed oil. Though flax is 
still raised in this country in particular locali- 
ties, the crop does not meet our demands. 
Large quantities of seed are imported, mainly 
from Russia, England, and the British East In- 
dies. In the year 1855 over a million bushels 
were brought to this country from the British 
East Indies alone. 

In making the oil, quite a variety of machine- 
ry is used—more or less expensive, according to 
the enterprise and capital of the manufacturer. 
The seed is first passed through iron rollers, to 
be crushed or ground. One of these rollers is 
made to revolve more rapidly than the other, 
which subjects each seed to a pulling, as well 
as crushing process. The meal is taken from 
the mill to the “chasers” where it is subjected to 
another crushing process, more severe than the 
first. The chasers are two large circular stones, 
about five feet in diameter and eighteen inckes 
thick, rolling upon a third stone, in the manner 
of an old fashioned bark or cider-mill. These 
heavy stones start the oil from the meal, and to 
keep it from adhering to the chasers, it is moist- 
ened with water. 

The meal is next put into an iron cylinder 
which is kept revolving over a fire until the wa- 
ter is evaporated. Much of the skill in the art 
of making oil depends upon this heating pro- 
cess. It must not be scorched, and yet it wants 
to be brought up to a high temperature, so that 
xt will readily give out its oil. The presses are 
of various structure, some of them patented, and 
others not open to public inspection. In the one 
that we saw, the vats or hoops, holding about 
two bushels each, were placed opposite each 
other against two immense beams, or uprights, 
made fast in the foundations of the building, 
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Watch for the time when the leaves of 


The followers were fonced down upon the meal 
by two large levers worked by hydraulic pow- 
er. The meal is kept under pressure about an 
hour, and the two presses work up about ninety 
six bushels of seed every twenty four hours. 
The mill is kept running night and day for six 
days in the week. The product is not far from 
two gallons of oil to a bushel of seed, a little 
more or less, according to the quality of the seed 
and the skill in pressing. The cakes as taken 
from the press, are sometimes sold by the tun 
without grinding. They are generally export- 
ed in this form. Where there is a market in 
the vicinity of the mill, the cakes are put under 
the chasers, and ground into meal, bagged, and 
sent to the feed stores. The price of the cake is 
from thirty to forty dollars a tun; ground into 
meal, it retails at about two dollars a hundred 
pounds. This is the favorite feed for fattening 
stock with the British farmer, and ought to re- 
ceive more attention among us. 

The process of making the cotton seed oil and 
cake is nearly the same. The seed of the Upland 
cotton is surrounded with a husk to which the 
cotton adheres. It is covered with a soft down 
after it leaves the gin, and in this condition it is 
purchased from the planter. The seed makes 
better oil and better meal when it is deprived 
of this hulland: down. There are several pa- 
tents for decorticating the seed. One is a stone 
mill, in which the seed passes between rough 
surfaces and the bark is rubbed off. Another is 
a steel mill doing the work more perfectly. Af- 
ter the hulling, the treatment of the seed is the 
same as for linseed. The yield of oil is less, 
being about ninety gallons to a hundred bush- 
els of the Sea Island, or two gallons to fifty six 
pounds of the hulled cotton seed. The Sea 
Island seed does not need hulling. 

The cotton seed oil is comparatively a new 
article. It has not yet a steady commercial value. 
The meal is growing in favor as an article of 
fodder. It is adapted to the same uses as the 
linseed meal, and is by many thought to be as 
valuable, though it sells for about twenty five 
per cent less. The manure made from the ani- 
mals fed upon it, is richer in ammonia than that 
made from any other kind of stall feeding. 
There is already a considerable demand for it 
in England, and it can not be long before the 
export will exceed that of the linseed oil meal. 
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An Experiment in Grinding Cotton Seed. 
staigatins 

We are convinced upon further reflection and 
inquiry, that the suggestion thrown out in our 
last issue upon grinding cotton seed in the com- 
mon grist mill, is a matter of great practical im- 
portance to our readers in tlie South. If cotton 
seed brought to the North, deprived of its oil, 
and ground into meal is worth a dollar end a 
half a hundred, it ought to be worth much more 
upon the plantdtion, ground before pressing, 
where feeding stuff is in great demand. 

The grand difficulty is in the business of 
The seed contains so much oil, that 
log with 


grinding. 
the common grist mill would probably « 
the pure cotton seed, and the conclusion would 
be jumped at, that the mill was unfit for the 
work. We wish, therefore, to suggest several ex- 
periments in grinding; first, a mixture of three 
parts of cotton seed to one of corn; secondly, 
an equal quantity of each; and thirdly, three 
parts of corn to one of cotton seed. The corn 
being hard and dry, will absorb the oil, and we 
think, keep the mill clean, so that it will do its 
work perfectly. Animals are not fond of the 





pure meal at first, and haye to acquire a taste for 





it, iy permis it in small quantities with other 
palatable feeding stuff. When the taste is form- 
ed, they eat ravenously without any mixture, 
If our correspondent at Edward's 8 Depot, Miss., 
who has suggested these inquiries, would under 
take these experiments, and report them, we 
should feel greatly obliged. The manufacture 
and use of cotton seed meal upon the plantation, 
we are confident, will form a new era in the 
husbandry of the Gulf States. 
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How to Ventilate Stacks. 








British farmers ventilate their stacks as fol- 
lows: They fill with straw a bag, say 8} ft high 
and 20 inches in diameter; place it vertically in 
the center, and stack around it. As the stack 
rises, they lift the sack, and soon to the top. 
In this way a chimney is formed in the center 
of the stack, into which the steam and gases 
generated, find their way and escape readily. 
This method might be adopted with advan 
tage in stacking corn fodder. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Experience in Reclaiming Worn Out 
Meadows. 

It is often remarked by farmers that the grass 
on their older meadows has run out, and that 
they can not plant all their lots, and get round 
intime to prevent it. They practice keeping 
the land under the plow for two successive 
crops, before laying it down to grass again. 
Some take four or more suceessive crops; they 
manure well, as ‘they should, but they do not 
consider that the rest of the farm is thereby rob- 
bed to keep a few acres in full bearing fertility 
Let any one do this for a dozen consecutive years 
on the same lot, and the injurious effect on his 
other fields will be unmistakably visible. My 
experience teaches a better method, because it 
increases the fertility of the soil, and renders it 
in future years more productive. 

There is much land in our county, which, 
although not swampy, is too low and humid in 
Spring and early Summer, for making sound 
and profitable corn crops. When I emigrated 
to Susquehanna some twenty five years ago, I 
soon found I had several acres of such low, wet 
soil, in one of my lots. Twice, the grass thereon 
run out, and each time I had it up three years, 
under the usual way of treatment, taking off 
three successive crops. Each time I got a worse 
surface for the scythe, because I,could not en- 
tirely subdue the sod; and beside, what was 
worse, I was evidently reducing the natural 
strength of the soil. When the grass failed 
again, I ordered it to be plowed of usual depth, 
perfectly, and without a balk. The furrows 
were rolled down and harrowed lightly, to fill 
up the spaces between ; and then oats and timo- 
thy seed were sown and well harrowed in for 
one grain crop only. This was an experiment : 
I did not expect much—I was not disappoint- 
ed; but the crop was worth, for feed, as much, if 
not more, than the hay could possibly have 
been. The next year the grass was greater 
than I had ever seen grown before, and of a su- 
perior quality. For five years after, the crop 
annually was equally good. 

The next year the grass was evidently failing, 
and I broke the lot up again exactly as before. 
This was in.1858. The oat crop this time was 
full and good, having had the benefit of the old 
sod; and this year, the grass was fully equal to 
the yield of any former year; besides, the sod 
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now appears to promise for the future better 
than at any time before. 

I have twice sinee treated some of my corn 
lands in the same way, obtaining each time 
superabundant crops, even greater the first time 
of mowing than I formerly got after two grain 
crops. One of our most practical farmers in an 
adjoining town, about the same time, yet unbe- 
Known to me, commenced the same process of 
tillage on a large lot of humid soil, in every re- 
spect like mine, which had nearly become non- 
productive. He is getting extra large crops 
of hay annually; and he now considers that lot 
as one of his best, which had long been his 
poorest, having been least productive. 

8. A. NEwTon. 


Tim Bunker at the Farmers’ Club. 


HOW TO GET RICH BY FARMING. 

(Perhaps it might be more modest to omit the following 
letter from the ’Squire, but it contains some good hints. 
And here allow us to remark, that these letters, which 
have been continued so long, and we expect will be con- 
tinued hereafter, are none of them ‘got up’ in our office, 
as some have supposed, but they are veritable letters, sent 
tous from Connecticut. We are happy to know, that 
the plain, homespun truths here told, have been of great 
value to thousands who have read them not only in 
this journal, but in many others, into which they have 
been copied.—Ep.] 

Mr. Eprror: I have not had much to say late- 
ly about our farmers’ club, that our minister, Mr. 
Spooner, and a few of us started in Hookertown, 
a few years ago. Well you see, at first, the 
thing didn’t take very well. It looked kind of 
bookish, and men accustomed to the plow han- 
dle didn’t exactly like te come to the school- 
house where we generally hold our meetings in 
the Winter, to learn farming. Some of them 
called it Mr. Spooner’s school, and some Tim 
Bunker’s pew. Jake Frink who has never for- 
given me for buying that horse-pond lot, and 
draining it, called it the Horse Pond Conyen- 
tion. Inthe Summer time we meet around at 
the farmers’ houses, generally once a month, 
some Saturday afternoon, so as to look at the 
crops and stock, as well as to discuss questions. 
Well, by a little coaxing and management, we 
have got most of the young farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of the village interested, so that we 
frequently have twenty at the meeting, and that 
makes about as large a company as a plain 
farmer cares to talk to. My immediate circle of 
friends are among the most punctual members. 
Mr: Spooner and Deacon Smith are always on 
hand to keep things straight ; Seth Twiggs comes 
up to see what he can through his clouds of 
smoke; Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass limps 
around with his invaluable scraps of experience 
from Long Island, and Tucker, Jones, and Jake 
Frink drop in to see what new exercise is going 
on in Tim Bunker’s pew. 

The club is getting to be a good deal of an 
institution, if not a great one, in Hookertown. 
The last topic talked up was “ How to make 
Farming Profitable.” We hada stranger into 
the meeting from Massachusetts, Mr. Pinkham ; 
and he took the ground that it was not profita- 
ble, and for his part he did not believe it could 
be made to pay. He said “ he had got a little 
property together, but he did not make it by 
cultivating the soil, though he had worked at it 
thirty years steady. He hada farm given to him 
to start with, and if he had done nothing else but 
farm it, he believed he should have run in debt 
every year. He had worked in the Winter and 
on rainy days at shoe making, and all that he 
‘was worth over and above what he inherited, 
‘was Owing to his trade.” 


Susquehanna Co., Pa. 











Uncle Jotham guessed Mr. Pinkham was 
about right if men managed their farms in the 
old way. He had known a hundred farmers or 
more, on the Island, and there want a half doz- 
en of them that got ahead any, until they be- 
gun to catch bony fish. This made manure 
mighty cheap, and plenty, and a man must be 
a fool that couldn’t get big crops with manure 
aplenty. Butto have nothing but barn yard 
manure, and next to none of that, he didn’t 
think a farmer could more’n make the ends of 
the year meet. 

“T dont believe he can du that,” said Jake 
Frink, “unless he has better luck than I have 
had.—I’ve worked hard as an Injun on my land, 
for well nigh forty year, and I hain’t got so 
much land as when I started. I hev ben allers 
comin short at the eend of the year, and every 
now and then, have had to gell off a chunk of 
land to some lucky naber. And it allers hap- 
pened, that I sold jest the best lot I had, but 
didn’t see it till arter it was gone. That horse 
pond lot that didn’t use to raise any thing but 
sour grass, bull rushes, and hard hack, now 
bears three tun to the acre of first rate herds- 
grass. Some folks make farming pay, but I 
never could. Some how it don’t run in the 
blood.” 

Mr. Spooner said farmers did not have capi- 
tal enough to carry on their farming profitably. 
No man can be successful in business without 
capital. The merchant has his years of disci- 
pline as a clerk, and earns a small capital before 
he sets up for himself. But the farmer often 
runs in debt for his farm, and has hardly mon- 
ey enough to buy his stock and tools. This 
keeps him troubled all the time. Heis afraid to 
hire help, to purchase such new machines as he 
needs, and to make those improvements in his 
land which are essential to profitable husbandry. 

George Washington Tucker thought there 
was a good deal of truth in Mr. Spooner’s doc- 
trine. “I don’t know zactly what the parson 
means by capital, but if he means money, he’s 
jest right. I never had a red cent tu begin with, 
and that’s the reason I haint got along no better. 
As they used to say in sifering, 0 from 0, and 0 
remains. It’s jest so in farming.” 

“Them’s my sentiments,” said Jones. Now 
the fact is, both Tucker and Jones are lazy, 
and never did a good day’s work in one day, in 
their whole lives. The cipher lies in the per- 
sons of those two individuals, and not in their 
purses.—I didn’t say that in the club. If I had, 
I guess I should have spoke in meeting. 

I did have to say, however, that I thought the 
trouble about bad farming lay a leetle deeper 
than the want of capital or the want of labor. 
“The want of brains I guess lies at the bottom 
of all the unprofitable farming. What is the 
use of a man’s having money, if he does not 
know how to apply it to his business? What 
is the use of a man’s having labor, if he does 
not know how to direct it, soas to make it pay ? 
Farmers do not read enough about their busi- 
ness, and reflect upon it. I know of a dozen 
farmers who have from one to five thousand 
dollars in the bank, and they have occasion for 
the use of twice that sum in order to make their 
farms productive. Capital in the bank only 
pays six or seven per cent. In the bank of 
earth, if wisely invested, it will pay ten per 
cent. I have got fifteen per cent on what I have 
laid out on the horse-pond lot.” 

“Above all expenses?” asked ar. Spooner. 

“Yes above all expenses, and I expect to 
get it for years to come. Ido not find it diffi- 
cult to make land pay the interest on three hun- 





dred dollars an acre, and any man who will 
read and digest the American Agriculturist can do 
the same thing.” 

“Where is that paper printed,” inquired Pink- 
ham. “T’ve heard tell so much about that pa- 
per, and about improvements Squire Bunker has 
made since he began reading it, that ’'ve a no- 
tion to take it myself a year, and see what it is, 
any way.” 

“At 41 Park Row, N. Y., by O. Judd, and it 
only costs a dollar a year, and often you get a dol- 
lar’s worth of seeds thrown into the bargain.” 

“You say that ’cause you rite for it Squire,” 
said Seth Twiggs, to poke fun at me. 

“Tt’s true I write some about Hookertown, 
but what I get out of it that I dont write, is 
worth about five hundred dollars a year to me; 
and I guess this town is worth ten thousand dol- 
lars more in solid cash for the ideas they have 
got out of the Agriculturist. 

“ Judd’s a hull team!” ejaculated Twiggs, as 
he knocked his pipe on the round of his chair, 
with an emphasis that sent the bowl spinning 
half way across the room, “and if that paper 
hasn’t got a half a dozen big horses hitched on 
on to it, as strong as Pennsylvania roadsters, 
and as fast as yer Morgans, then I’m no judge 
of what’s in it. You’r a bennyfacter, Squire 
Bunker, for getting me and so many to read that 
paper.” 

Well, I guess they'll all find it out by and by. 
Just look of Dea. Smith’s new underdrained 
ten acre field, where he harvested forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre this Summer. Look of 
Seth Twiggs garden with the tile in, and sub- 
soiled. He raisesa hundred dollars worth of 
stuff where he used to raise less than twenty. 
Look of Jake Frink’s new watering trough in 
his yard, and Uncle Jotham’s drained musk-rat 
swamp, and new barn cellar; and, to cap all, my 
reclaimed salt marsh cutting three tun of hay to 
the acre. I made two thousand dollars by that 
operation and I might have thunk, and thunk 
my brains out, and I never should have thought 
of that, if it had not been for the paper. Im- 
provements are going on all over the town, and 
it is because they read the Agriculturist. All the 
way up to Shadtown, I can tell just what farm- 
ers read it by the looks of the farms and build- 
ings. You see then, my recipe for getting rich 
by farming is, to take the paper, read and digest 
inwardly, and apply outwardly. 

Yours to command, 
TrmotHy BuNKER Esq. 
Hookertown, Oct., 1860. 





Deep Plowing—Opposite Results. 


Wm. D. Shelden, of Wayne Co., gives in the 
Rural New-Yorker the result of two experi- 
ments in subsoiling. He purchased a farm a 
few years ago, that had been worn out by shal- 
low plowing. The first year he sowed five acres 
to oats, upon a ridge which had a gravelly hard 
pan some six inches below the surface; he plow- 
ed shallow and the crop was hardly worth cut- 
ting. The next year he used the Michigan 
Double Subsoil Plow, running it ten inches deep, 
which brought up some four inches of hard 
pan. The oats on an average were four and a 
half feet high—a very large growth. Another 
lot on the same place, on a flat, he plowed about 
a foot deep. The soil was a black sand. The 
result was the reverse of the above—it nearly 
spoiled the land. 





There is goodness, like wild honey, hived in 
many strange nooks and corners of the earth. 
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Farmer A. enriches his farm. 
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Farmer A. on election day, having voted, gathers 
his noble crop of potatoes. 
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| Mr. B., having secured the nommation for Assem- 
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blyman, harangues his fellow citizens. 
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Farmer A.’s townsmen, unsolicited by him, have 
clected him to th® Legislature, and come to offer 
their congratulations. 











Mr. B., having been elected to stay at home, finds 
his potato crop not worth digging. 








The “ Politics” of the Agricultwrist are pretty 
clearly set forth in the above hasty sketches, 
prepared by our humorous artist, which will not 














be deemed out of place now when almost every- 
body’s attention is called to such subjects. Our 
creed, expressed in due form, might be stated thus: 





We believein heavy manuring, in seasonable 
and thorough cultivation, in large potatoes and 
plenty of them, with other crops to match. We 
believe that the industrious pursuit of an en- 
lightened husbandry will conduce to the pros- 
perity of the country, and that those who manage 
their own business succsssfully, can be most safely en- 
trusted with public concerns. We don’t believe it 
pays a man to neglect his private business to 
seek an office, and we wish, as the artist has in- 
dicated above, that such characters might be 
elected to stay at home, and that good men and 
true might be selected for places-of trust. Not 
that a knowledge of public affairs should be 
neglected. It is the right and duty of every 
American citizen to watch the doings of his 
government, to study the principles on which it 
should be administered, and to vote understand- 


ingly and in accordance with his convictions. 
* 
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Maine Lands not worn Out. 

A subscriber writing from Cumberland Co., 
Me., says. “Here where I am writing, only 38 
miles northwest from Portland, we have 25 to 
80 bushels, of wheat raised on a single acre in 
many instances this year, and this, upon our 
old lands which were supposed to have been 
pretty much exhausted of their wheat-bearing 
properties. Within a circle of one mile from 
my house, containing about 20 farmers of mod- 
erate, and several of them of quite small means, 
it is estimated there are not much less than 2000 
bushels of wheat raised the present season. This 
is not much ina wheat growing country, but 
“Down East” where for the last 25 years we 
have had to look westward for nearly all our 
flour, we think it is something for self gratula- 
tion, especially when we believe it is principally 
owing to improved methods of cultivation, in- 
creased quantities of good muck manure, and 
the general diffusion of scientific knowledge 
pertaining to farming.” 

[‘‘ Old lands ” are not like old horses, which 
must inevitably become useless; feed them 
properly, and they will retain their strength. 
Happily for the country, this is being discovered 
and acted upon, though to a less extent than we 
hope to see at no distant day.—Eb.] 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS OF CALIFORNIA.— 
Up to the year 1854, California imported the 
greater part of her breadstuffs: now, enough is 
grown not only to satisfy the home demand, but 
large shipments are annually made to Australia, 
Chili, and even to New-York! A Chilian re- 
ports that the flour of California is sold at Val- 
paraiso cheaper than the native produce, not- 
withstanding that in Chili, farm labor is worth 
but eighteen cents a day, and the country has 
been settled by the whites for two hundred years, 








PLOWING IN WHEAT AND MANURE.—The 
following method of plowing in Wheat, which 
has been practised for twenty years by a farmer 
near Dundas, C. W., is given in the Genesee 
Farmer. After the land has been prepared in 
the ordinary manner, manure is spread on the 
surface early in September, the wheat sown on 
immediately and both harrowed once over. 
The wheat and manure are then plowed under 
together. The wheat so put in has invariably 
yielded one third more than that sown in the 
usual manner the same year, and though it 
takes a longer time to make its appearance, it 
is neyer winter-killed, nor is it later in ripening, 
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Spaying a Mare. 
Boy ee 

Dr. Dadd, V. §., just informs us that he has 
recently performed the novel operation of spay- 
ing a mare, (removing the ovaries). The mare 
was six years old, and belonged to Charles H. 
Ballard, of Hartford, Vt. We believe this is the 
first case of the kind in this country, if indeed it 
is not the first one ever tried, and Mr. Ballard 
is entitled to much credit for offering so yalua- 
ble an animal for the benefit of science, as it has 


been generally supposed that an operation of 


the kind would prove fatal. The animal was 
under the influence of sulphuric ether, and the 
operation proves entirely successful, ten days 
having elapsed since it was performed. The 
object to be attained in this particular case, was 
to render the mare more docile, as she had here- 
tofore been nearly unmanageable during her pe- 
riods of heat. Physiologists are of opinion that 
removing the ovaries, if successfully performed, 
will render the animal mild and gentle. 

—_— ort Oo 

Save the Leaves. 
= 

If Bro. Jonathan were as saving of manures, 
as John Bull is, he would be a better farmer. 
No one knows until he has seen it, how careful 
English and European farmers and gardeners 
are of everything which can be converted into 
manure. And this is one ground of their supe- 
riority in agriculture. 

Now, let us repeat, what we have often said, 
that few things are more valuable for fertilizing 
purposes than decayed leaves. They are hardly 
inferior to barn-yard manure. Gather them up, 
now, this very month of November, belore they 
are covered by the snow. They are abundant 
everywhere, lying in heaps and windrows in the 
forest and by the roadside, and by the fences in 
every yard. The wood-lot should not be strip- 
ped clean of them ; but doubtless every furmer’s 
land contains more of them here and there, than 
he can find time to carthome. Gather them up, 
by raking, or by sweeping with a large birch 
broom. Stack them and pack them in the large 
wagon, adding side-boards as high as conve- 
nient: you will hardly get too heavy a load. 
Cart them home, and use them as bedding for 
cattle and horses; use them for compost in the 
stable-yard; use them to protect tender grape 
vines and shrubs and plants in Winter. Straw- 
berry patches will fairly sing for joy under such 
a feathery blanket. By all means, save the 
leaves, and use them. 

—— @ 
A Leak in the Stable. 
---e- 

Not a leak in the roof, though that would be 
bad, but in the floor, which is worse, and many 
leaks too, leaks between every plank! Why 
should this be allowed? Why not make the 
floor tight as possible, and have one gutter near 
the heels of the stock, to carry off the urine into 
a tank below, or into a heap of muck or other 
absorbent ? Or, in place of this arrangement, 
have the floors well covered with litter, of straw, 
peat, tan-bark, saw-dust, plaster, or any dry 
absorbent material. Any body can see that this 
would save nearly all the urine for useful pur- 
poses, and would make the air of the stables 
pleasant and healthful to the stock and their 
owners. 

The importance of this economy will appear 
when we reflect that the liquid voidings of a 
cow range from nine hundred to twelve hun- 

dred gallons a. year, according to the age and 
size of the animal; and of a horse, from eleven 








to fourteen hundred gallons, which are -worth 
more, pound for pound, than the solid excre- 
ments. 

As we have often said, the Chinese, and Ger- 
mans, and other European farmers, save this por- 
tion of their manure with far greater care than 
we do. They would as soon let silver coins slip 
through holes in their pockets, as this manure 
leak through holes in their stable floors. Doubt- 
less, American farmers waste millions of dollars 
annually in this way. Friendly reader, how 
much do you waste? 


_— 1 fee et Ad 
Treatment of Muck in the Stable and 
Afterwards, 


Of all methods of using muck, which we have 
tried, we are best pleased with it asan article of 
bedding for cattle. This, we think the best and 
most rapid way of manufacturing it into manure. 
In addition to the liquid manure and a portion 
of the solid which it receives, it has the heat of 
the animal while lying down, and this, with 
well fed cattle is a large part of the time. It 
has all the qualities of a good bed, dryness, 
softness, cleanliness, until it becomes saturated 
with urine, when it is time to throw it out, and 
put in a new charge. An allowance of a half 
cord to the animal, will become saturated in 
about two weeks, if the stall be oecupied all the 
while. 

A correspondent asks if the muck should be 
taken from the stable to the compost heap, or 
tothe field, for plowing in? Either is a safe 
practice. We are governed entirely by circum- 
stances, in the disposition of the muck after it 
leaves the stable. In the Spring, during the 
planting season, we fork it over, make it as fine 
as possible, and plow it in. Nothing is lost by 
this method. If not wanted for immediate use, 
we remove it with the solid droppings of the 
cattle to the compost heap, where we mix it 
with two or three times its bulk of muck or peat. 
It undergoes fermentation, and becomes a more 
valuable manure, we have no doubt, than that 
taken directly from the stables. The ammonia 
is more equally distributed through the mass, 
there is more of it, and it is in a much finer con- 
dition. But the labor of handling is considera- 
ble. Which ever course is pursued, we always 
think money is made about as fast asa farmer 
can expect, when he is handling muck. We 
are confident the man who follows it up ten 
years, will come to the same conclusion. “ 

- 240 et OD eee > co 
Choice of Cattle for Feeding. 
THE HEAD AN INDEX OF THE QUALITY OF AN ANIMAL. 
———_ 

Fattening an ox, and building a barn, are two 
very different operations—depending on princi- 
ples entirely dissimilar. Some by their prac- 
tice appear to think that they are quite alike. 
There is the ready framed timber—the carcass 
of the animal—to be increased in size, Hay, 
grain and roots are the materials to be added. 
All that is needed is to introduce food, let it be 
worked over in the animal’s mouth and stomach, 
and the building will be completed—just as one 
would deliver to the carpenter so many timbers, 
boards, and shingles, and in due time find his 
barn finished. But it quite often happens that 
though grass and grain, hay and meal, are given 
without stint, the expected plumpness fails to 
appear; and instead of rich juicy cuts of beef, 
packed under a sleek mellow hide, there results, 
a coarse, ill-favored, leggy non-descript, with 
bones like a mastodon, and gristle and hide like 
a rhinoceros. 


| 
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Now the carpenter has just one thing to ac- 
complish, and his tools are fitted for it, and 
therefore we employ him with a reasonable 
certainty that his work will be done; but an 
Ox carries on more than one trade. He not 
only makes beef, but bones and gristle, and hide; 
besides which, he uses up nota little food on 
his own private account for keeping warm, and 
also keeping up his spirits, that he may indulge 
his wild vagaries of frisking and restless roam- 
ing, and exercising his herns on the neighboring 
fences and his owner's patience at the same 
time. Some animals excel in one of these de- 
partments, some in another. 


One contentedly chews his cud, while aneth- 
er is seeking mischief; one turns his food to fat, 
another can produce little but bone and muscle. 
It would be nonsense to give materials for the 
barn to the wheelwright or the cabinet maker, 
and it is no better judgment to select animals 
for fattening without reference to their aptitude 
for that purpose. All beefis made from cattle, 
but all cattle will not make beef, and it is a 
waste of money to feed grain to bone-ills, 

These ideas were suggested by the following 
valuable hints on choice of animals for fatten- 
ing, contributed by Mr. Hedley, to the Newcas- 
tle Club, and published in the Agricultural 
Gazette, England. He says: “In my close 
identification with fat cattle for several years, I 
have always found that the best animals have 
the most massive heads, most capacious chests, 
and strongest spines. I have, therefore, evolved 
a few rules to go by in the purchase of lean 
ones, and scarcely with one exeeption I have 
found them to be applicable. The head of any 
of our boyine races ought to have the first con- 
sideration ; this is the true index to the vital 
acumen, and even bodily construction, and will 
be found to foreshadow all of good or bad that 
may be accomplished. Thus an animal possess- 
ed of a broad, full, spacious skull, with strong 
evenly-bent defiective horns, will be found to 
have a thick neck at the base, wide thorax, and 
strong neryous system; while one with long, 
narrow, contracted skull, and puny, abruptly 
bent horns, will be characterised by weakness, 
wildness, and slowness to fatten. A small, dull, 
sunken eye betokens hardness of touch and in- 
aptitude to fatten; and a bright, large, opea soft 
eye, vice versa. A starting, dark, fiery eye often 
accompanies a smell forehead and hereditary 
wildness, and when combined with small droop- 
ing horns, and a chin with no loose skin hang- 
ing from it, is a very despicable animal indeed, 
weak in constitution, predisposed to lung dis- 
ease, and sterile in fattening propensities. 
Animals with weakly-formed heads, have al- 
ways small Joins, and the width of these parts 
will always be found in an exact ratio with the 
strength of the head. The nose, instead of be- 
ing long and fine, as Virgil, Aristotle, and sey- 
eral other naturalists recommen¢ it, ought in my 
opinion to be thick, strong, and near the ear as 
possible, if only in proportion to the size of the 
frame. Thickness of nose and thickness of 
chest are often twins, and so are thin, meagre, 
irregular noses and consumption. Small, snipy 
noses oft sniff the air into frames of small ca- 
pacities, and are joined to mouths that can crop 
but very small morsels at a time. These obser- 
vations I have found to be agplicable to any of 
the kinds of cattle shown at Newcastle market. 
But besides the shapes of animals, the age and 
class must always have especial consideration, 
and be adapted according to food and situation ; 
otherwise, the realization of remuncrative profits 
will be uncertain,” 
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Economy of Food in Stall Feeding. 


2— 
———Z 


How to fatten cheapest? that is the question. 


Fittine an animal! for the butcher, is an art that 
can only be learned by study and practice. Fif- 


teen, twenty, twenty five per cent in the value 
of food may be saved by the man who knows 
how. The question of economical fattening 
includes several others: the quantigy of food to 
be given at a time; variety of food ; Tegularity of 
feeding; cooking food; warmth and quiet of the 
stalls, and other items. Multitudes who have 
animals to fatten, have never conducted any ex- 
periments to satisfy themselves upon these points, 
and have no access to reliable information. So 
cach man feeds what is most convenient, and 
in the manner most convenient, and never can 
tell whether he has gained or lost by the ani- 
mal he sells to the butcher. To answer several 
inquiries we offer some hints upon these topics. 
The preparation of food is a matter of very great 
importance. Stalks, hay, roots, grain, etc., do 
not impart all their nutritive qualities unless 
they are artificially prepared. Much is fouled 
so that the animal will not eat it, and much 
more is imperfectly masticated so that it is not 
digested and assimilated. It should be so pre- 
pared that the animal can have all the nourish- 
ment with the least expenditure of muscular 
energy. The less trouble fattening animals 
have, the better for their thrift. The ox,in a 
poor pasture, will not thrive as ina stall upon 
green, cut grass, though he consume, in each 
case, the same quantity of food. The sheep will 
not thrive upon whole roots and grain, as when 
they are cut and ground. The pig does better 
upon meal, than upon corn, and better still if 
the meal be softened and swelled by cooking. 
All food should be given to fattening animals 
in such a state that they may fill their stomachs 
and give themselves up to rest, and rumination, 





if they belong to the ruminants. Ifa farmer is 
to fatten animals, it will pay him abundantly to 
invest in cutting machines for hay, stalks, and 
roots, and in a boiler, and steam box. 

Stalks and rough corn fodder are generally 
more than half wasted, as usually fed. Run 
them through a cutter,and steam them an hour or 
two, with a little meal, and they will be eaten up 
clean. Straw, roots, aid meal are much better 
after steaming, and more highly relished. 





Full feeding is another item of great importance 
in fattening. The object is not to get labor or 
milk, but the greatest amount of flesh and fat 
possible for the quantity of food consumed. 
The animal, therefore, should haye all the food 
he will eat up clean, and be stimulated to eat at 
frequent intervals, from three to five times a day, 
according to circumstances. The bullock that 
is stuffed one day and starved the next, may 
have the desired streak of fat and lean, but he 
will be a very expensive animal. 

A variety of food is essential to keep up the ap- 
petite under full feeding. Even the pig will tire 
of but one thing. In fattening, we want beth 
bulk and aliment in the fodder. If there be 
stalks, straw, and hay, there should also be meal. 
If we have roots, we should also have both hay 
and meal. Perhaps there is nothing better 
than roots to keep up the appetite. They as- 
sist digestion, and keep the bowels open. The 
beef and mutton of England are very largely 
made of turnips, beets, and mangel wurzels. A 
change in some one of the items of food shayld 
be made as often as once a week. If we have 
steamed stalks and meal with sliced turnips one 
week, change the turnips to carrots or beets the 
next. The meal and roots being the same, the 








stalks may be changed for hay, or the hay gnd 
roois being the same, Indian meal may be 
changed for linseed oil meal, or for any kind of 
grain meal convenient to feed. 

Regular hours of feeding is another clement of 
success in fattening stock. This may seem a 
small matter, but really more depends upon it 
than on almost any thing else. The most econom- 
ical pork maker we ever knew, was a _ Dblack- 
smith who always fed his pigs at meal time, 
and his meals were regulated by the clock. 
Every body admired his knack at making fat 
pigs, but every body did not know his secret— 
feeding by the clock. Itis surprising to see how 


readily an animal forms regular habits. The 
bullock, the pig, the sheep, looks for the stated 


allowance as regularly as the clock strikes, and 
if his wants are systematically met, an improve- 
ment in condition is soon manifest. If fed irrev- 
ularly, they may consume the same amount of 
food, but they become restless and uneasy. The 
animal of regular habits, rests or ruminates im- 
mediately after eating, and the food is perfectly 
digested, and turned to fiesh and fat. 


Quiet should be secured so far as possible, es- 
pecially during feeding hours, For this reason, 
stall feeding, where each animal is confined to 
asmall enclosure, is much better than pasturage, 
orlarge open yards, where cattle worry each 
other, and may be intruded upon at any time, 
by dogs or noisy men and boys. All animals 
fatten beiter in the dark than in the open light, 
a fact difficult to account for, except that they 
are more quiet in a dark, secluded place. 

With these preliminary hints as to the man- 
ner of giving food, we come now to the food it- 
self. What shall be given so that the butcher 
may not be cheated, and we get our pay for the 
fodder consumed? <A farmer must not expect 
to get the market price for what he feeds to the 
fatling. If he gets seventy five per cent, he will 
make money by the manure, if he know how to 
save it. Thisis the great advantage of stall 
feeding cattle for the butcher, and if a man has 
not a use for the manure upon his own land, we 
doubt if the business can be made to pay. is 
considered more than an average thr 
ox gains two pounds a day, worth not to exceed 
sixteen cents. The feed must be less in value 
than this per day, or the farmer will lose his 
time and make nothing by the operation. An 
ox will eat from twenty to thirty poundsof hay, 
worth halfas many cents, or its equivalent in 
other kinds of provender. An ox would read- 
ily eat cight quarts of meal a day, and this alone, 
in the old States, would be worth the two pounds 
of beef. It is quite manifest, then, that the ma- 
nure making is the only thing that will make 
stall feeding pay in the North and East. 





Our climate and soil are so genial, that we 
have a large list of feeding stuffs which can be 
grown upon every farm. At the head of these 
we place Indian corn for fattening purposes. 
Then we haye oats, buckwheat, and rye, the 
several grasses, apples among the fruits, cab- 
bage, turnips, parsueps, carrots, beets and pota- 
toes. Thenif we purchase, we have linseed 
and cotton seed oil cake, ground into meal— 
both excellent articles. The following table 
shows the amount of nutritive matters contained 
in 1000 parts of several vegetable substances ex- 
amined in the green state. Wheat 955, Barley 
920, Oats 743, Rye 792, Beans 570, Potatoes 260 
to 200, Linseed cake 151, Red beet 148, White 
beet 136, Parsneps 99, Carrots 99, Cabbage 73, 
Swedish turnip 64, common turnip 42. 

This list places potatoes at the head of the 





roots for feeding purposes, but it is only where 
potatoes have no ready market as human food, 
that a farmer can afford to feed them to stock. 
They will hardly pay for this purpose, at a high- 
er price than twenty cents a bushel. The other 
roois can be raised at a cost of from six to 
twelve cents a bushel, and at this price it will 
do to feed them. It is quite manifest from these 
hints that stall feeding is a science as well as an 
art. Norecipe can be given for fattening an ox 
or cow. The feeder must rely upon his own 
judgment and then, quite likely, it will be years 
before he will make money by stall feeding. 
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An English Feeding Stable. 
anges 

The Country Gentleman thus describes the 
feeding stable of Mr. Horsfall, a celebrated dairy 
farmer in Yorkshire, England: The inside 
length is 42 feet; outside width 14 ft. 10 fh; 
back wall of brick, 7} ft. high; the end walls 
also of brick, with doors. The front of the 
building, towards which the roof slopes, is about 
6 ft. high, and is composed of six pairs of doors, 
so that the whole side can be thrown epen, if 
necessary. The roof is of slate, and thatched 
underneath—a very simple English method ef 
maintaining a more even temperature, and 
worthy of adoption here. The spaces between 
the roof timbers are filled with straw, held in 
place by light strips 6f wood. 
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Comforts for Cows. 
po ae 

Now that the cold season is setting in, let the 
cows, especially the milk-givers, have all need- 
ful attention. They should be well housed and 
well fed. The stables should be just moderate- 
ly warm, well ventilated, clean, and provided 
with suitable bedding. Aside from the nere 
matter of food and drink, the animals should be 
kept comiortable. ‘This matter can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

Then, as to fodder: part of this, of eourse, 
should be straw and hay and corn-stalks; butt 
to expect cows to give much milk on such lean 
fare, is folly. Favor them with messes of chop- 
ped roots, of eut straw, or stalks mixed with 
meal ofsome kind. A favorite ‘mess’ for cattle, 
witha friend of ours is this: Cut up hay, or 
straw, or stalks, in pieces not more than an inch, 
or inch and a half long, put the provender in « 
tub or tight box, and peur boiling water upon 
it; then sprinkle on a little salt, and coyer the 
whole with a little bran or meal to keep the 
steam in. When cold, feed it in messes of a 
bushel at a time. Good as this is, it should be 
varied from time to time, for cows like variety, 
as well as men. Cows should be salted two 
or three times a week. In mild weather they 
should range by day in a commodious yard, 
protected on two sides, at least, by cevered 
sheds. And this yard should have a pen-Steck 
of running water, or a trough kept full from a 
good puinp: the first is the best. 
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Sorcuum Scear Want™p.—Some idea may 
be formed of the saving that can be effected, 
when sorghum sugar becomes a staple, by the 
following item communicated by Hon. Amos M, 
Roberts, of Bangor, Me. He states that he has 
from a West India merchant in Boston, one or- 
der amounting to twenty five thousand dollars, 
for lumber to he sawed for sugar boxes, which 
are to be shipped to Havana, and ther broughs 
back filled with sugar. ' 
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Fig. lg—a, Grape Vine Flea Beetle, (Altica Chalybea)—b, 
Mandbble covered with skin—c, Mandible with the skin 
removed—i, Under wing. 


Microscopic Views ofthe Insect World. VII. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE TAYLOR. 
—_-__.o—— 
THE GRAPE VINE FLEA BEETLE.—Altica Chalybea. 


I here introduce one of the most beautiful of 
Insects. I presume most grape growers have 
noticed it glittering like a jewel among the 
leaves of the grape vine, and have likewise been 
much annoyed by its depredations. This insect 
properly belongs to the large wild grape vines 
of this country, familiarly called “ Bullaces,” 
Lut domesticates itself easily upon every native 
or foreign vine. It has been believed that the 
famous Scuppernong was exempt from its attack, 
owing, I presume, to the extreme acidity of the 
juice of its buds and leaves; and grafting other 
varieties on this grape has been recommended. 
This is evidently a wrong conclusion; this vine 





Fig. 2—/, Leg—g, Antenne—A, Labial feeler. 


at some seasons may be found entirely bare of 
leaves and buds, and containing this beetle in 
abundance—not that I mean to say it alone may 
be considered the depredator, unfortunately it 
has ample assistance from many other insects. 
I presume it has been very troublesome in every 
part of the country for the last two years, from 
the number of letters calling my attention to it. 
A drawing of the perfect insect is given at a, Fig. 
1. It belongs to the sixth family of Latreille’s 
Coleoptera Tetramera; the division Galeruea, 
and subgenus Altica, It is called the Haltica 
Chalybea by Illiger (steel blue flea beetle). When 
it first emerges from the pupa case, it is of a 
brilliant violet color, but varies as it advances 
in age, until, if time permits, it becomes of a 
dark bluish green; but in its palmiest days, it 
is of the bright metallic steel blue hue which 





gives it its name Chalybea. If the season is fa- 
vorable, the first brood generally makes its ap- 
pearance about the middle of April—the second 
near the end of July if dry and pleasant—they 
dislike rain exceedingly. 

There is a peculiarity about these beetles which 
I have not seen noticed by other entomologists, 
which puzzled me exceedingly at first. I could 
not allow myself to believe they could commit the 
depredations they are accused of, but after years 
of trial and examination, I see that it is with 
them as with all others—a kind Providence 
watches over their welfare, that their mission 
may be successfully fulfilled. When they first 
come forth an Imago, or perfect insect, there is 
a skin over the mandibles making them look 
entire, b,Fig. 1. While this skin covers them they 
require no food, the salivary glands being shield- 
ed by this cover, they have no desire to eat; so 
if the buds of the grape are not forward enough, 
they can wait patiently until Nature provides 
them with their supply. When the buds are 
ready, they commence eating, and soon press 
through the three teeth in each mandible, which 
leave no doubt of their ability for mischief, c, 
Fig. 1. You may be convinced of this by breeding 
them under a glass and submitting the mouth 
of the Imago to the magnifier immediately on 
its emerging. The covering is very thin; if 
there are several under the glass, they will bite 
at each other, which will force the teeth through ; 
and if not fed immediately, they will die of star- 
vation. You must have some patience about it; 
a hundred specimens may be examined and yet 
not one be found in this exact state,as many 
circumstances intervene to force them into the 
act of biting. They are great eaters, and con- 
sume double their weight every twelve hours. 
Their principal food is the bud of the grap 
vine, and they can be seen all the season, burrow- 
ing, almost disappearing into the interior, d, Fig. 
3. Of course the growth of the vine is injured, if 
not entirely stopped. When more fully ad- 
vanced, they commence devouring the leaves. 
The injury done is greater when arrived at the 
Imago state, than when in the larve, e, Fig. 4; 
however, they are destructive enough at all ages. 
The tarsi (feet) are three jointed ; the legs, f, Fig. 
2 are incrassated, fit for leaping, which is their 
principal movement, although they fly well for 
a distance; and they have been known to emi- 
grate in numbers across streams and rivers. 
When touched, if they do not leap, they fall to 
the ground and simulate death. The antenna, g, 
Fig. 2, are filiform. The labial feelers, h, Fig. 2, 
are three jointed, the maxille, obtuse, the galea 
palpiform and distinct; these latter parts can 
not be shown unless the whole mouth be drawn, 
which is unnecessary, but must be noticed as 
distinctions of the subgenus. The underwing, ‘, 
Fig. 1, is of a delicate amber color shaded with a 
deeper hue. The female deposits her eggs, j, Fig. 
8, which are small and bright yellow with an 
indentation at the side, on the stalk, where the 
bud will protrude, %, Fig. 3. The worm comes 
forth and burrows down into the cup of the bud, 
or hides away under the down around it, until it 
is more advanced. They are very small, scarce- 
ly perceptible, a delicate pale green, of the same 
hue as the young leaves. After eating about 
fifteen days, it changes its skin, becoming dark- 
er. Three times, this ecdysis is performed, when 
it now becomes, if healthy, of a dark chestnut 
brown, sometimes more of an Indian red; but 
much depends in color upon the grape it is feed- 
ing upon. When the change of skin is about to 
take place, the worm draws over it a corner of 
the leaf, 1, Fig. 4, to shield itfrom the sun or 





dew. It does not come forth to the air fora 
day or so, until the new skin is hardened. They 
generally feed six weeks and then go into pup. 

The pupa state is necromorphous — that 








Fig. 3- d, Beetle in the grape bud—j, The egg—k, Place ot 
depositing the egg—m, Pupa case. 
is, the mouth and legs are detached from the 
body, but so enveloped they can not be used, 
therefore the resemblance to the perfect insect 
is considerable. The first brood appear to be 
indifferent about the place in which they will 
undergo their transformation. You may find 
them in the pupa case, glued to the stem of a 
leaf, x, Fig. 4, or tied up in a tendril, or on the 
main trunk, hid away under the bark which is 
always flying off from the stalk of the grape 
vine. But the second brood is very careful to 
descend to the earth, and there, around the root 
of the vine, you will find them congregated in 
regular formed pup cases of the size of a cara- 
way seed. 





Fig. 4—e, Larva—i, Place of concealment when changing 
the skin—n, Pupa case, glued to astem (magnified) ; the 
natural size is given below. 


It must strike any intelligent mind that the 
remedy here is to remove the earth from around 
the vine, replacing it with earth well sifted. You 
would be amazed to find how many injurious 
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insects you would destroy by adopting this plan. 
Using bullocks’ blood diluted with water, fre- 
quently keeps a grape vine free from many in- 
sects, not from much benefit arising from the 
blood, but that the smell of it attracts the larve 
of carnivorous beetles, which devour the pup 
of the herbivorous. Is there nothing that can 
be said or written, that will induce people to 
undertake the destruction of injurious insects in 
the Autumn? This is the time to remove such 
evils around fruit trees and in gardens, not 
waiting until the Spring with its genial warmth 
brings them forth from their hiding places— 
when the washing, dusting, hanging of bottles, 
thrashing of branches, ‘mixing of oil and soap 
suds—grumbling, lamenting, and inventing pa- 
tent powders and recipes, commence. How 
much wiser to use the spade in the Autumn. 

Mother Earth in her bosom shields 

Her children of the woods and fields. 

Here you will seek them if you’re wise 

’Ere sweet Spring gives them wings to rise. 


Habits of the Apple Borer. 
ater ae 

A correspondent of the Maine Farmer, who 
has paid much attention to this destructive in- 
sect, states as the results of his observations : 
that the absence of the sawdust or borings about 
the trunk of the tree is no proof of the absence 
of the borer; that the borer works downward, 
sideways, or round about, the second year, 
working very close to the bark and girdling the 
tree so far as he goes, and it is not until 
after the second year that he makes a straight 
course upward and inward, to come out, proba- 
bly on the other side; that there are often 
several borers in the same burrow, at least dur- 
ing the first and second years; and that it is 
better to kill the tree in searching for them with 
the knife and the chisel, than not to find them. 

It may be that our readers will feel bored by 
seeing so much about this insect in the Agricul- 
turist; but it is proving so destructive, that too 
much can hardly be said until cultivators are 
induced to stop its ravages. 
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Teaching Pigs to Eat slow. 
= 

A correspondent of the New-England Farmer 
says: Pigs should be early taught to eat slowly, 
for the advantage of the pig, as well as of the 
owner. Nothing is ‘easier. Give the weaned 
pig, at 6 or 8 weeks old—in a clean trough— 
half a tea cup of dry shorts or bran, and after 
his dry food is all eaten, give his drink, and in- 
crease the dry food according to the age and 
appetite, till three months old ; then add one half 
Indian meal for two months, and then dry In- 
dian meal, till fattened sufficiently. This plan 
has been followed for five years with decided 
success, 


em —_— 


A Crow Friecurener.—A foreign journal 
notices an ingenious contrivance for keeping 
crows from the cornfield, in operation on a 
neighboring farm. It is a self acting gun, which 
being loaded in the morning continues to shoot 
at certain intervals during the day. It is so 
made that it can be set to discharge itself once 
in ten or fifteen minutes, or half an hour, 
or longer, as may be desired. Can not some of 
our Yankee readers get up a cheap contrivance 
of this kind during the Winter? If they can 
arrange it so as to kill the crows, we will war- 
rant an extensive sale, 





A New Breed of Geese. 


age 
The above engraving gives a very good idea of 
a curiosity in the poultry line, recently exhib- 
ited at the Crystal Palace in London, viz: a 
pair of geese obtained in Sebastopol, Russia. 
They are described as being somewhat smaller 
than the common variety, weighing eleven 
pounds each, but of the purest white, and most 
perfect form. The most noticeable feature of 
these birds, is their curly plumage, which gives 
them a very singular look, making them appear 
almost as if of a distinct species of the goose 
family. The feathers on the back are curved 
and frilled upward; the secondary or smaller 
feathers of the wings are elongated and twisted ; 
the tail coverts have also the same peculiarity. 
Their habits are precisely similar to those of the 
common goose. But one pair have been taken 
to England, and we have not learned what is 
their value for the table. Perhaps the curly na- 
ture of the feathers makes them more elastic and 
better for beds. At present they are regarded 
only as “fancy fowls,” for gratifying the curi- 
osity of those interested in poultry breeding. 





For the American d griculturist, 

What Agricultural Literature has Done. 
——_e— 

A TRUE HISTORY.—AND NOT A FANCY SKETCH 
MERELY ‘FOUNDED ON FACT.” 


Twenty five years ago, I was a boy of twelve, 
living near one of the richest valley farms in 
the interior of a New-England State. The farm 
comprised about three hundred acres, of which 
seventy five were strong alluvial soil, in mead- 
ow, flooded by the high waters of every Spring— 
one hundred more in upland pasture and arable 
land, and the balance in woodland. The occu- 
pant’s family consisted of a son and two sisters, 





the elder of whom was the housekeeper. The 














SEBASTOPOL GEESE. 


“help” was a hired girl and a man, with an addi- 
tional hand, and sometimes two in haying. Here 
he spent his life in a fruitless attempt to support 
his family and educate his children. He was an 
industrious, 1 hard working, frugal man, who 
taught his children habits of the strictest 
economy : but he was an anti-book farmer, and a 
patron of the credit system. The merchant, the 
blacksmith, the wheelwright, every one with 
whom he had dealings, had accounts, the bal- 
ances of which were all on the wrong side, and 
somehow, could never be reduced. Too often, 
they were closed out by legal process, and I well 
recollect that the sheriff was the most frequent, 
though unwelcome visitor. The plows had the 
old wooden moldboards, faced with strap iron ; 
the harrow teeth were made of white oak; a 
horse rake we had never seen. The fences were 
rickety, the buildings dilapidated. There was 
an orchard, but the knowledge of fruit culture 
did not teach that it ever required trimming, 
and its productions were about as large and hard 
as nutmegs. As the meadows lay convenient 
to the barns, they were fed down closely in Au- 
tumn—the feed was better there than in the 
pastures! The cattle were never stabled in 
Winter, nor were racks provided in which to 
feed them, and the quantity of forage they wast- 
ed equaled that which they consumed. The 
stock died in Winter of exposure, in Spring of 
weakness. The crows always called in their 
early Spring migrations, and were always sure 
of an abundance of animal food. The manure 
was rarely disturbed in the cattle yards, because 
the meadows were thought to be rich enough 
without it, and it would not pay to draw it up 
hill to the pasture lands. It went on accumu- 
lating until the yards were higher than the sur- 
rounding fields. The wash of the yards was 
conveniently disposed of in a ngjghboring brook, 
toward which the yards fic and by which 
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they were effectively drained. 
cattle 


It was the boast 
of our neighbor that dus yards were al- 
ways dry. 

Under such circumstances “ going to college 
was out of the question for the son. It was only 
through much tribulation, that he ¢ ould attend 
for two terms at the village academy. [lis 
sisters must be content with the facilities for 
“reading, writing, and ciphering ” 
the district school. 


” 


afforde “l by 


On this farm, in those days, an agricultural 
paper, book, or periodical was never seen. The 
father entertained a sovereign contempt for the 
book farming which one or two of his neigh- 
bors were beginning stealthily to practice. With 
him, a change of crops consisted in breaking up 
the meadow, planting it to corn or potatoes, 
without manure, the first year, and sowing it 
with oats and a sprinkling of 
next. This sometimes “caught,” as it 
termed, but oftener not, but it was the “ 
ing” next year in either event. The idea of ap- 
plying chemical knowledge to the adaptation of 
different manures, would have been regarded as 
ahumbus, and the man who have pre- 
dicted motlérn plows, harrows, cultivators, 
threshing inachines, would 
have been treated in that neighborhood with the 
pity and consideration due to an insane person. 


} 
grass 


was 


mow- 


should 


Teapers AN WiOWETS, 


Bhoie consequences were inevitable; with each 
sar the ehds were further from r — than 
Ther the pine, oak, and other 
valuable timber, and finally the cord wank: were 
cut off to satisfy an old creditor, while making a 
new one. As theson grew older, he became dis- 
satisfied, broke ad, 
aad after encountering the difficulties common to 
such efforts, obtained an educatio1 
ternal aid, studied a profession, and set 
the practice of it in the county town of his n: 
tive county. 


ies year before. 


the old homesite 


ad 


Mmicu 


away from 


1 Without 


Pass oy era score of years, with their changes 
The father has gone to his rest. In the family 
arrangement the homestead passed into the pos- 
session of the husband of my elder sister, who 





has now occupied it some 8 or 
had no income except that derive 
ducts of the farm itself 


wv. In the place of the 






There is a chang j 
old, ruinous dwelling, is a large 
frame house, with its neat vine clad 
shades and blinds, and all the “modern im- 
provements.” The parlor has its piano, and 
with the other rooms, is finished in a sty 
substantial elegance. Young 
springing up ‘ ] 


5° 
commodious 


porticos, iis 


2 - 
i@ OL 
shadea ‘ ‘orp 
shade trees are 


1round the lawn ront ef it—a 


neat flower garden is laid out at one side with 
a vegetable garden in the rear—young trees are 


putting forth vigorous shoots, giving promise of 
abundant fruit of various dese riptions, 

All the old out buildings are torn down, new 
ones are erected in rear the hou: 
gentle slope which overlooks the 
Here are warm stables in which water scarcely 
freezes during the Winter, for eycry head oflive 
stock upon the farm. The are so con- 
structed as to saye all the drippings, and the 
manure is housed as carefuily as the stock. Not 
a pound of hay or an ounce of grain is fed out- 
side of the stables. The straw, s and coarse 
fodder are all cut and mixed with grain, which 
is always ground before it is fed out; in this 
manner not a straw is wasted. Running water 
is carried into and out of every yard. 





ol 


e upon a 
meadow. 


ee 
floors 


§ KS. 
£ talks, 


Are you curiousto look at the stock? Here is 
& flock of longy.coarse wooled, heavy sheep. 
“ Leicesters,” I think,he calls them, to begin 


with. “Isnot this wool very coarse?” you 


ask, as one of the long bodied, heavy quartered, 


Landseer like, looking animals nibbles at the 
owner's hand. ‘“ Rather,” he replies, but at 30 
cents per pound it brings a8 much money as 





rinos—and he 
costs no more to keep 





that of so many Spanish } goes 





on to tell you how it 

them, than the little Merinos; that the ewe al- 
most invariably produces twolambs each year, 
that they are very hardy, come early to matur- 


ity, and that the Boston lovers of good mutton 
are quite willing to give ten dollars for the car- 
case of a fat two year old, when common mut- 
ton could hardly be Then, here are 
his cattle—all selected with a careful eye to their 
destined uses. Hlere- 
fords, Devons, Alderney} Some 
for beef, 

for draft oxen. After repeated experiments, he 


tells has concluded to keep no 


fiven away. 


bloods. 
Durhams. 


some for their > malilking qualities, some 


Here are pure 


s, and 


you that le 
rs but the 
pork the — st. We le 


, aes 
3e of the Suffolk breed, as they make 





n of them— 


0k at a pe 
there is scarcely a gre 
grey otind : ind a porpoise, than 
and the long legge: 
ran 
twenty years : 
mania now prev: 
in the Black Hawk now 

strength are wqeiren ah to 
and just to see 
corrected, here 


* difference between a 





between these 
int species, that used to 
and corn fields, 
not approve of the 
that 

l 


Size ant 


ve at W ill over the pots 
co, He does 


to 








he thinks 
popular, 
beauty and 


tiling for horses ; 


pi 


sO 
action: 

his error can not be 
x ‘stall, is a colt by old 
Black Hawk out of a Hamiltonian mare. He 
thinks that he has «1 by this cross on 
both the parent stocks, and you agree with him, 
as you look over the beautiful animal which he 
Indeed you ready to 


whether 
in a bo 





improve 


90, Fes 
are almost 


shows you. 





ay that there isno room for improvement in 
his stock. Ile thinks differently—and you will, 
if you look over his farm ten years hence, 


Here he will 





Come now it ut- 











terly confound you. He is thoroughly versed in 
the mysteries of a ‘ultural chemistry—star 
him once upon alka and acids—phosphates 

ites, silica and alumina, and he 
bec truse and scientific, that you are 











at o 1 of the friehtful formulas of 
Pi about chrome alum and its salts, 
which you and I tried so unayailingly to under- 

stand at the scientific convention at Newport. 

And y¥ method in all he 
says. Ti thing! It wanted 
lime. Lime was furnished, and the corn crop he 
thi ixty bus] to the acre. That one 
was rt Of mnia—ammonia was supplied, 

and the change is even greater. But I will not 
paiticularize further. Here are the hills, the 


brooks, the old trees, each of which is endeared 
to me by some association of childhood, but all 
else is changed. The wilderness has been made 
to blossom like t] > 





ne rose, 


What ave the nett results? Upon the farm 
on which ha father grew poor, the son-in- 


His young 
Instead of 


law lives like a country gentleman. 
lady daughters are at the Seminary. 

a borrower he isa lender—each year adds to 
his stock list, and his note roll. Out of debt, 
with a farm and stock ten thousand dol- 
lars, living comfortably « “r- 
i ies toward society 
of 
sional man can 


worth 

and elegantly, discha 
rand his family, he 
independence 
neyer hope to 





position happy 


attain. 


4 


What is the secret of 
library and you wiil s 
is at the same time a practical 
farmer. Books and papers, those 
the experiences of other men, are, 


his change? Go into his 
the explanation! He 
and a scientific 
garners of 
in part, the 











tocls with which he 


works. These, teach him 
what improvements are really valuable and he 
adopts them. The best investments he makes 
are in agricultural literature. Ie will tell you 
how an article which taught him to set his fence 
posts with the tops downward, and gave the 
reason why he should do so, has doubled the 
length of time that his post and beard fences 
are serviceable, with various other illustration 

not less curious. Books upon chemistry, me- 
teorology, manures, upon horses, cattle and 
sheep, fruit and horticulture and all kindred 
subjects, with all the approved periodicals, (to 
many of which he contributes) you will find 
there—all giving evidence of the thorough read- 
ing to which they have been subjected. On the 
whole, I pronounce his establishment the best 


cure I have ever seen for the malady which 
too many of our farmers still, called 
dice agai inst bool: farming.” BION, 
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faking the Best Cider. 








To make good cider, the apples for each pres- 
sing should be as nearly as possible of one kind, 
free from rot, leaves, and all foreign substances, 
that the fermentation may be complete and uni- 
form. Apples should be selected, the juice of 
which has the greatest specific gravity, as such 
juice contains the most sugar, and makes the 

They should be ground and press- 
ed with scrupulous cicanliness, and every step 
of the process, from the gathering of the fruit to 
the final barreling and bottling the liquor, 
should be conducted in the same careful and un- 
exceptional manner. 


richest cider. 


only in their fiayor, color, 
and time of ripening, but in the proportions of 
their constituent parts. The characteristics of a 
good cider apple are: a red skin, yellow, and of- 
ten tough and fibrous pulp, astringency, dryness 
and ripeness at the cider making season. When 
the rind or pulp is green, the cider will be thin, 
weak and colorless; and when these are deeply 
tinged with yellow, it will almost always 
sess color, with neither 
The appie, like the 

ened before its jui 


Apples differ not 


po 3- 
strength nor richness. 
grape, must attain perfect 
ices develop all its excel- 
lene ny of our best eating apples do 
nst ac quire this maturity until Winter or Spring, 
such fruit seldom yields good cider. In a dry 
apple, the essential elements in cider are ¢ gener- 
ally more concentrated, or are ac companied with 
iter, than in a juicy one; of 
course, the liquor of the former is stronger than 
that of the latter. Of our best cider apples, 
from ten to twelve bushels of fruit are required 
for a barrel of cider, while of the ordinary juicy 
kinds, eight bushels generally suffice. 








; and, as ma 


a less prope wrtion of wa 


The apples should ripen upon the tree, be 
gathered when dry, spread in an airy covered 
situation for a time, to induce any evaporation 
of aqueous matter, which will increase the 
strength and flavor of the liquor; and finally 
they should be separated from rotten fruit and 
every kind of filth before they are ground. 

The apples should be reduced by a mill toa 
uniform mass; to give it color, the pomace may 
be exposed to the air fronr twelve to twenty 
four hours till it becomes red; then press out 
the juice slowly ; put it in casks; bung it up and 
immediately place it in the « ocllae: leaving out the 
bung. Fill up the cask to the bung, in order to 
let the impuritiesfiow over. Before the fermen- 
tation ceases, insert a flexible tube through the 
bung, block tin will answer, and bend. the other 
end, like a syphon, into a cup of cider, or water 
placed on the cask near the bung, to allow 
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the carbonic acid gas to escape, and to prevent 
the airfrom entering. So soon as the gas eeases 
bubbling through the water in the cup, the fer 
mentation is complete; then draw off into clean 
casks, bung tight, and place in a cool cellar, 
where it will continue sweet for any length of 
time. 

The advantage of this processis that the juice 
is preserved perfectly sweet, and you are more 
sure to draw it off at-the right moment after 
fermentation ceased. When fermenting, the 
lighter particles of pomace are rising, the more 
heayy settling; and the least touch or jar of the 
cask will disturb the operation. In straining the 
liquor, too much care can not be taken to ex- 
clude the pulp, as its presence is apt to render 
the fermentation too violent, and drive it into 
the acetous or vinegar stage. A hair sieve, part- 
ly filled with hay or straw, answers the purpose. 

Another process—and we think a good one— 
is to put the liquor, as it comes from the press, 
into a tub or open vessel, and let it remain till 
the most active part of the fermentation is over, 
which will take place in from four to eight days, 
according tothe weather and the heat of the place 
in which the operation is conducted. A cool 
dark cellar is the best; cool, that the action may 
not be accelerated, and dark, to avoid flies and 
other insects. As soon as fermentation com- 
mences, part’ of the pomace and lighter portions 
rise to the surface with the disengaged gas, in 
the form of froth, and the residue or heayier 
impurities fall to the bottom in the form of sed- 
iment. This is a critical moment. When the 
froth begins to crack, it should be carefully skim- 
med, and the liquor drawn off into clean, stveet 
casks. If left longer, the feculent raatter or froth 
parts with the gas, sinks, and renders the liquor 
turbid, and as soon as the temperature attains 
a proper hight, the acetous fermentation com- 
mences, and vinegar is the result. 

C. N. Bement. 
ng @ Bee pe 
For the American Agriculturist. 


Blinks from a Lantern...... XXII 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 


ABOUT OUR HOUSES, ETC. 
Times have greatly altered 
since I dwelt in the flesh. It 
# suited my convenience and hu- 
mor to live in a tub then, to re- 
buke the extravagance and folly 
of my times, and to show how 
little would meet the animal necessities of man. 
I threw away my drinking cup, taking water in 
the natural way, to show that the animals were 
not more independent than man, and that one 
philosopher, at least, was as capable of self help 
ascommon men. I have learned a good many 
things not dreamed of in my philosophy then. 
I have found out that man has a soul with an 
esthetic nature, and that the cravings of a man’s 
stomach are by no means his most imperious 
wants. He needs things beautiful and comely, 
for the growth of his soul, just as much as he 
needs food and drink for his body. 

[have sometimes thought, in my journeyings 
around among the farmers of modern times, 
that there was a great deal of the old tub phi- 
losophy still prevalent. I cannot see wherein 
i bow is any better type of architecture than a 
tub; and a box is the model of the great ma- 
jorit¥ of farmers’ houses. To my eye, the six 
parallelogram sides of the box are not so pleas- 
ing as the circle of atub, One would naturally 
think that all the carperiters in the country had 
studied nothing but Euclid, and that they could 








entértain no other proportions. There is a 


great want of taste in these houses. The archi-. 


tect who contrived them, had no other concep- 
tion of man, than as an anifnal with certain 
physical wants. He must have a cage to feed 
and roost in, and it might as well be an exact 
cube as anything else. The cube is only broken 
in its outline by the roof, because it rains some- 
times, and the smoke must go out of the chim- 
ney. But for this infelicity of the climate, we 
should hive nothing but the box,pure and simple. 

Now, in the necessities of the back-woods, 
where a man is struggling for the bare necessaries 
of life, Ihave nothing to say against the log 
cabin, and the cheapest and plainest build of 
dwellings. They are temporary expedients, 
looking forward to something better. But the 
box isby no means confined to the frontiers. 
We have townships settled more than a century 
ago, Where the most of the people live in two 
story cages. The prevailing model is an tn- 
painted box, the eaves projecting six inches be- 
yond the sides of the house, without a super- 
fluous board, of shingle, or brick, in the whole 
building. Thefe is nothing pleasing to the eye, 
nothing but thé windows and chimney to dis- 
tinguish it from a barn. 

Beside, the house is but half finished; the 
walls, if plastered, have neither whitewash nor 
paper; and the molding and casings have no 
paint. Meh and women take their food sit- 
ting in & row on a bench, like pigs at a trough, 
as if chairs were a very extravagant luxury. 

If man is nothing but an animal, as some of 
my cotemporaries used to argue, this is all well 
enough. But if he have a soul with longings 
for the beautiful, this isvery bad. It is a neces- 
sary part of self culture to develop this esthetic 
taste. A man’s mind necessarily takes the hue 
of his surroundings. He can improve himself 
only by improving the objects with which he 
comes in daily, almost hourly contact. He does 
not fulfill his destiny by simply providing for 
his physical necessities. Other things being 
equal, he is a nobler and better being, more 
of a man, for all that he does to make his home 
tasteful and attractive to his children, and his 
cirele of friends. 

When one is to build a house, it costs but a 
trifle more to make it beautiful. Some actually 
pay alarge premium on ugliness. It may as 
well be in keeping with the surrounding scenery, 
and fit into its back ground of hill side and 
woodland, like a gem in its setting, as to be made 
a botch and eye-sore in the landscape, by its 
hideous contrast with every thing lovely around 
it. It may as well stand in the right place, con- 
veniently situated for the farm work, and a little 
back from the street, as to be thrust into the high- 
way, asif it were a tavern, where everybody 
was expected to call. Trees are cheap and 
convenient in all parts of the land, and no 
adornments are more appropriate to a country 
home than these. Rows of elms, maples or 
oaks along the road side, evergreens by the 
carriage drive that leads to the house, and upon 
the plot of land in front, are inexpensive orna- 
ments, that will grow beautiful with years. 

The barn and other outbuildings may as well 
be made tasteful. A little outside beauty will 
not spoil the hay, or make the gram mold in 
the bin. Paint will not only be appreciated by 
the passer-by, but will preserve the buildings, and 
save the expense of repairs. 

Fruits are quite as nutritious as wheat, corn, 
and potatoes, and they look a great deal better. 
An orchard, a fruit yard, should be the chief 


material glory of the farm. Apples, pears, 





peaches, and plums, are beautiful in their season 
upon the trees, and hardly less attractive upon 
the table, furnishing a dessert better than pastry, 
and not half as expensive. Grapes hanging 
upon the trellis, in red and purple clusters, are 
cheap engravings, with which every farmer may 
adorn the outlook from his window. 

Nothing is more ornamental than improved 
stock. A horse worthy of the name costs no 
more to keep, than the spavined jade that makes 
one ashamed to ride after him. He can be 
raised as easily, will go much faster, and if you 

yant to sell him, he will bring a much better 
price. A yoke of grade Devons, red, sleek, and 
plump, a perpetual feast to the eyes in their 
elastic step and graceful activity, will cost no 
more to raise than the ungainly, slow molded 
creatures that now move about the farm. 

The boys and girls that are growing up under 
your influence, love these beautiful things, and 
can not help it. They were made to love them, 
and if they can not have them and enjoy them 
at home, they will seek them elsewhere, as soon 
as they are able. The world moves outside of 
the farm, if not upon it. The farmer can no 
longer keep his children confined to the narrow 
citele of his own liome, ahd parish. Thedoco- 
motive has thrust its iron nose into his seclusion, 
and the children will see the world before they 
reach their majority. They will see objects of 
taste elsewhere, and long to possess them. If 
the farmer wishes to save them for his own 
house, or for rural life in his neighborhood, 
when they come to marry and settle, he must 
show them upon his own premises that farm 
life does not necessarily dwarf one’s esthetic 
nature, that the farmer can till the soil, and 
adorn it, and make his home as comfortable and 
attractive as that of the citizen. This problem 
solved, it will be no longer difficult to retain 
the young upon the farm. It will be a hardship 
to leave home, and try their fortune in the city. 

AO ret a 9 


When to Cut Timber. 

Conversing with an intelligent farmer of 
large experience, upon this subject, we found he 
fully sustained the views heretofore expressed 
in the Agriculturist, viz.:-that the best season for 
cutting timber is about mid-summer, His ex- 
planation was, that during the latter part of 
June and early in July, when the foliage is in its 
fullest vigor, the upward draft upon the sap is 
so great that very little moisture is left in the 
tree, consequently the timber seasons hard and 
sound; but that during March and April there 
is so much water in the wood, that insects 
bore into it readily, thus producing “ pow- 
der post” through all the sap portion, and even 
into the heart wood. He mentioned the instance 
of a neighbor who cut his timber for a house in 
June, but when he came to work it out in the 
Winter, he lacked some ribs or slats upon which 
to nail the long roof shingles. He cut enough 
to supply the deficiency during the latter part 
of Winter, and completed the house. After the 
lapse of a few years, he examined the roof, and 
found the slats which were cut in Summer, per- 
fectly sound, while those. cut in Winter, were 
badly affected by dry rot and “ powder post.” 
Our informant had also proved the same thing 
himself. He also remarked that when the ob- 
ject is to induce a free growth of new shoots for 
a future wood or forest, he preferred to cut in 
March, as the stumps sucker much more freely 
then, than when cut away in Summer. The 
latter, however, is the best season to clear off a 
growth of wood; the old stumps decay sooner, 
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Drawn from Nature for the American Agriculturist, by A. O. MOORE. 


ed his pace to keep up with the jog trot of my 
mule, so I asked “where are you going?” 
“What is your name?” and such other ques- 
tions as a rather limited knowledge of Span- 
ish enabled me to address to him. He showed 
himself very sociably inclined,saying many more 
things than Icould understand. I learned how- 
ever, that his name was Diego, and that he was 
going part-way on my route. 

Two leagues of my journey were now behind 
me, and the road entered the forest. Quite an 
agreeable change, I thought, as my eye glanced 
along the serpentine track which led into the 
dark archways of the woods; for the sun from 
the moment of its first peep above the horizon, 
shone with an ardor almost equal to our North- 
ern mid-day. Now for the first time I stood 
within a tropical forest. Every tree, shrub and 
vine, every leaf were new to me, of a new type 
and manner of growth ; but the first overwhelm- 
ing sensation of awe precluded all study of de- 
tails. I made an impatient gesture to Diego to 
silence his chattering, and gazed upward and 
around among the gigantic forms, towering, 
wide-reaching, fantastically twining, densely 
matted, all on a scale of grandeur beyond any- 
thing I had ever seen or imagined. It was as 
if a new planet had received me; one grander, 
brighter, nearer the sun, and nearer Heaven 
than the cold grey orb on which I was born. 
tributed to beautify our former volumes, recently returned a nye nphoonsvilereetadages 
qoen  enjouth ta Central America, ities ta tsi ght | Strangeness; one single note loud and clear, as 
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Jottings in Central America.* 
BY A. 0. MOORE. 
oe 

Just at break of day, mounted behind the flap- 
ping ears of a mule, I emerged from between two 
rows of palm thatched huts, coming upon the 
smooth sand of the beach, surf-beaten and hard 
even beneath the narrow hoofs which bore the 
burden of myself and baggage. 

I was now aroused by a feeling of sudden sur- 
prise, to the consciousness that I was really in a 
foreign land, that these sands were the shores of 
the Pacific, these trees formed a tropical forest, 
and that these people of another language and 
strange customs were indeed the Central Amer- 
icans, in exploring whose country I proposed to 
spend a few months. 

The bay of Nicoya lay at my right, at the left 
a tangled mass of trees covered with vines, be 
hind me the village of Punta Arenas, before me 
the long white line of the beach on which the 
curling waves were lazily rolling, and the rud- 
dy glow of the Eastern sky gave to the whole 
scene a beauty beyond description. 

Onward jogged the mule till the solitude was 
at length broken by overtaking a person afoot, a 
boy about seventeen, with a cocoanut under each 
arm and a long knife in the girdle at his back. 
He politely gave me a salutation, and quicken- 


*{ Our friend, A. O. Moore, Esq., whose pencil has con 














A TROPICAL SCENE—THE MATA PALO TREE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


er, but with a slower more ponderous stroke did 
he make the woods reverberate. At another 
moment some of the parrot tribe would dis- 
perse every idea of solitude and silence, filling 
the air with tones of perpetual quarrel; even 
their brilliant blue and crimson plumage could 
not long restrain the wish that they would rid 
us of their company. 

While I was gazing abstractedly into the 
green dome above, Diego had visited a field be- 
yond the edge of the forest, and now returned 
with his hands full of nuts and fruits, among 
which were the juicy Marajion, a singular apple- 
shaped fruit, with its seed or nut shaped like a 
Lima bean, growing entirely outside of the fruit ; 
the Mango, of beautiful color and luscious taste, 
being perhaps the most common fruit in Central 
America, but it is said to produce the “Calentura” 
or fever. Upon these and one of Diego’s cocoa- 
nuts we made a lunch, and then started onward. 

We soon reached a mountain stream which 
flowed swift and clear over its rocky bed; look- 
ing a little down the stream, one of the most in- 
teresting objects met the view. “ Como se llama 
aquel arbol grande (What do you call that large 
tree) Diego?” I asked. ‘Mata Palo, Senor,” 
he replied. We turned aside to get a nearer 
view of the tree. A group of “ Careteros” with 
their carts, oxen and families had sought this 
shady retreat for their midday rest; some were 
sleeping upon the ground, others feeding to their 
weary oxen juicy stalks of the sugar cane; but 
the tree absorbed my attention, first by its size, 
but more especially by its curious appearance. 
For a hight of forty feet it seemed to be com- 
posed of six or eight trunks, which had started 
from the ground, independently of each other, 
in a circle of twenty feet or more in diameter 
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and becoming then united in one, thenceforth 
grew as an ordinary tree, all the branches which 
each niay have borne also being interlocked 
and united as if grafted together. The utter 
impossibility of such an occurrence left me, in 
spite of my many questionings of those about 
me, without explanation of the phenomenon. 
The engraving opposite is an accurate represen- 
tation of the scene. 

Becoming weary of my useless attempts in 
this direction, I amused myself by examining 
the no less curious people and their rude equip- 
ages. I found them polite and communicative. 
They were of a mixed race between the Span- 
iard and the Indian, speaking the Spanish lan- 
guage, comfortably dressed, that is, having the 
smallest quantity of clothing consistent with 
their ideas of propriety, and were either bare- 
footed or wore only sandals. Their oxen were 
large, well shaped, and in good condition; the 
method of yoking them is universally by 
the horns and not by the shoulders. The 
yoke isa piece of wood. neatly shaped, rest- 
ing upon the neck and firmly tied to the horns ; 
to this is fastened the pole of the cart. What- 
ever may be the comparative merit of the two 
kinds of yoke, I must say that I have neverseen 
oxen perform such difficult labor, as, for instance, 
drawing those rude two wheeled carts, loaded 
heavily, up and down the undressed mountain 
roads, rough and stony to an extreme, with so 
little of chafing and lameness, The carts which 
were loaded with sacks of coffee brought down 
from the famous “ Cafetals” (coffee plantations) 
of Costa Rica, were of the rudest construction ; 
the wheels formed of the section of a tree, with 
a hole in the center to receive the axle, and 
sometimes shod with iron; while a few hides 
thrown over the bows, formed the cover. Sugar 
cane forms almost the only food of oxen and 
mules, and every hut has as its necessary ac- 
companiment, a patch of bright green cane, 
which, when once planted, continues to yield 
from the same roots, almost without further la- 
bor from fifty to a hundred years. The stalks 
are prepared by stripping off the hard external 
coating, and are then nutritious and palatable 





Fig. ¥. 
to the animals and even to man himself. I left 
these people with a better opinion of their po- 
liteness and intelligence than I fear they had of 
mine, for my thousand questions and minute 
examination of many things so familiar to them 
evidently caused a doubt as to my common 
sense if not my sanity. We parted however, 








Diego and I resuming our journey, and the 
parting salutations of “ Adios,” “Vaya con 
Dios Senor,” (“To God,” “ Go with God Sir,”) 
followed us. 

But to return to the subject of our TREE. Dur- 
ing that day, and in maily other days’ travel, I 
saw numerous specimens of the Mata Palo, 
without coming to a solution of the riddle: af- 
ter much observation of the tree however, at 
different stages of its growth, I subsequently 
learned its history, and how it had earned its 
name of Mata Palo, or éree killer. It was, so 
to speak, a tree which had fastened itself upon 
another tree, and eat out its vitals. I found the 
proof of this in various stages of growth. 
Thus, as seen in figure 2, the Mata Palo is a 





Fig. 3. 

puny plant—a parasite growing from a seed 
lodged in the bark of the original tree. During 
the long rainy season, it has sent down roots of 
sufficient length to penetrate the earth. Witha 
rapid growth this plant stretches its trunk 
and branches right up among the thickest of 
the entangled mass asif it thrived by crowd- 
ing. Its descending roots run into the earth, 
closely attached to the bark by fibrous root- 
lets, and sending out side roots which stretch 
around the trunk of its foster parent, and these 
again branching, soon interlace and grow togeth- 
er, and as they grow, contract the space within 
their merciless grasp, as seen in our engraving, 
jigure 3. The tree thus enclosed can not long- 
er expand its trunk in conformity with the de- 
mands of its nature, and therefore dies. In 
that climate, decay is as rapid as growth, and 
ina very few years all traces of the old tree 
have disappeared, and a vacant space is left 
where it formerly grew. This space indicates 
the size of the unfortunate victim. The Mata 
Palo isa species of fig tree, having a milky 
sap and a small inedible fig shaped fruit, with a 
glossy leaf, in shape and size like the Rhododen- 
dron. In size it becomes a first class forest tree, 
growing to the hight of one hundred and fifty 
feet or more. 


I saw one instance in which a Mata Palo had 
found its lodgement on the trunk of a Palm tree. 
It had followed its usual instincts (if we may so 
term its peculiar habits of growth) and had duly 
surrounded the Palm, so that the latter was only 
visible at two or three points of its stem and at 
a hight of fifty feet, its plume like top emerged 
from the arms of its enemy still green and flour- 
ishing. It is a fact in vegetable physiology, prob- 








ably unknown to the strangling brotherhood, 
that Palms are of endogenous growth; that is, 
the new layers of wood are deposited within the 
interior of the stem, while the outside may be 
squeezed or cut without injury to the tree, and 
that the stem never increases in diameter, how- 
ever tall it may grow; quite the reverse of that 
which takes place with exogenous trees like the 
Oak, Maple, etc., whose new growths of wood 
are deposited just beneath the bark. In another 
instance a Mata Palo had mistaken a column- 
like mass of rock which had become detached 
from the cliff. ‘Phe rock was ten feet in diame- 
ter and perhaps twenty feet. in hight; it was well 
bound about with woody cables, but seemed 
notwithstanding very comfortable. The tree 
had apparently discovered its mistake, and wore 
an unthrifty look, though about half grown. 
One could not help exulting as at a case of dis- 
appointed villainy. 
oO eet 9 
Town Trees. 








No more is every tree a town tree, than 
is every man made to live on a pavement 
and amid piles of brick and mortar. Those 
trees which grow very large, are not suitable, 
nor those subject to attacks of insects, nor ten- 
der trees, nor weeping trees, nor those which 
can not endure smoke and dust and hard usage 
generally. Considering the great number of 
species and varieties, native and foreign, one 
might suppose, at first, that it would be an easy 
matter to find suitable trees in abundance, but 
it is not‘so.. Some sorts flourish well for ten or 
fifteen years, but afterward become large and 
top-heavy, and are blown down by sudden gusts 
of wind. Some prosper finely when young, but 
when the bark happens to get a little injured by 
accident, the growth is suddenly checked, the 
foliage becomes sickly, and the tree unsightly. 
Others make so rampant a growth that their fo- 
liage hides the view of the houses behind them, 
and renders the walls damp and unhealthy. 

What is chiefly wanted in a town-tree is that 
it grow slow, never become very large, be proof 
against insects, bear pruning well, and acci- 
dental injuries,also, and in short be very hardy. 
No tree, to our knowledge, possesses all of these 
qualities perfectly, yet some do, more than oth- 
ers. For example, the American White Elm, 
the common English elm, Scotch elm, English 
Linden, Mountain Ash, Norway Maple and 
most of our native maples, the Horse-Chestnut, 
the red and White Beech, and the much abused 
Ailanthus. Disagreeable as is the odor of the 
flowers of this last named tree, we believe ex- 
perience shows that it isin many respects very 
desirable for planting in towns. It will bear 
smoke, dust, and any amount of abuse. Some- 
body has styled it “the Metropolitan Tree.” 
This is certainly more appropriate than the 
“heavenly ” appellation with which it was first 
introduced from abroad. 

The above trees are proper for setting. by the 
sides of streets. For open squares or parks, we 
may go further, and include the magnolias, 
tulip-tree, larch, coffee-tree, yellow-wood, Judas 
tree, various oaks, the chestnut, and an assort- 
ment of conifers. In some of the Parks in this 
City, the Southern Cypress succeeds admirably, 
and isa beautiful tree. The Weeping Willow, 
if sparingly planted, is also suitable, and does 
well in this latitude and southward. 

By a little care on the part of those who have 
control of the planting, the streets and parks ou 
a city might be made to contain a good arbore- 
tum of all the trees growing in the latitude, 
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Plants in Pits and Cellars. 
> 





A correspondent wishes to know what he can 

do with his many choice plants, in Winter. He 

invested largely, last Spring, in bedding plants, 

tea roses, etc., a1 to lose 
1? 


them in the Winter ; yet he has no green-house, 


1d does not wish now 
to preserve them in. 
d the trouble 


n incn- 


or frame covered pit 

We should, of course, recommen 
of making a cold pit. Dig a pit eighte: 
es or two feet deep, 
wall it up with brick or stone, or 
over it a frame like the commoft hot-bed frame, 


ns Iry rt of the & ey 
in a& ary pare O1 Li ardel 


planks. Se 


shown in the figure below, and the work is done. 
Lay a few bricks on the bottom and 
them a board or twoasasort of staging, to keep 
the plants from excessive moisture. Her re, nearly 
all kinds of half-hardy plants ~will pass the 
Winter safely. 


ioe oyer 








But if any one can not afford the time or the 
money for making such a pit, the next best thing 
is a good cellar. If the only object is to preserve 
the plants in a dormant state until Spring, a cel- 
lar is better than a green-house. And these are 
» plants which will do well in such 

Roses, Pittosporums, Fuchsias, Bou- 
yardias, Geraniums, Oleanders, Oranges, Myr- 
tles, Bays, Pomegranates, Aloes, Hydrangeas, 
Trish Yews, and many more of the hard-wooded 
plants. Keep the celiar as cool as possible with- 
out its freezing. These plants will want an oc- 
casional watering, to keep them from wilting. 


amon the 
quarters 
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Winter Protection of Plants. 
igs an 


-This is the month in which to ‘attend to the 
svants of all tender shrubs and plants. There 
are many things in our gardens, which, if they 
were as well provided for in Winter as the wild 
plants of the woods—overhung by trees and 
covered with leaves—would need no further 
care; but when in the open ground, exposed to 
wind and frost and sunshine alternately, they 
will fare hard if not protected by artificial 
means. North of this city, many shrubs and 
nearly all herbaceous plants are benefited by a 
slight covering. “Slight,” we say, for harm is 
sometimes done by too thick a blanket. 

For plan's, many persons use long manure, 
putting a fork-full or two about each crown. 
This is very good, but for most things, a peck of 
forest leaves is the best protection. These shed 
the rain like a roof, and keep the roots warm 
enough without heating them. They will per- 
haps need fastening to the ground by a few 
sticks or stones, to prevent their being blown 
away. Carnations, picotees, daisies, Japan lil- 
ies, pyrethrums, snap-dragons and other half- 
hardy plants winter quite well, in this way. 

Tender shrubs may be protected easily. Make 
a small mound of old manure or of leaves around 
the roots, then bend down the branches care- 
fully to the ground, and fasten them there by 
short stakes. Now, lay over them a few inches 
of leaves or any leose litter, and then an inch or 
two of soil. All that they require is a light and 
porous covering to protect them from sudden 
changes of temperature. Of course, it is not ex- 
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pected to exclude frost entirely, for that will 
] 


yenetrate two or three feet in depth. 

The aboye is all the covering that hybrid 
perpetual roses need, and such shrubs as For- 
sythia viridissima, Reevye’s spirea, and others of 
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fastened 
are neatly tied around shrubs, the ap- 
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boughs 
pearance is much 
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ate best if put into 
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ned, they will 
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n inverted eave-trough, to 
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cood dl 
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n. Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and Bougen 
(Teas,) and Agrippina (China,) wintered well, 
abundantly in the open ground 


Again, we took 





were re-planted in the ¢ 





(Bourbon,) Taglioni 


and fiowered 
throughout the 
veral China roses 


sot “ly mer 
si summer 
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November, laid them 
them with the dry 
eaves, and finally a 
1ese wintered better 
standing in the 
al manner. 
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flat on the ground, covere 





tops of phloxes and 
<td inches of soil; and 1 
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protected in the 


han ot hers 
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We relate these experiments for what they are 


worth; 


;of the same 





they may benefit inexperienced ama- 


teurs. Is it too much to believe that the time 
will come when we shall be able to Winter 
many of the tenderest plants out of doors? 
That will be a good time when it comes, 
—- >< ng 2 ee ———. 
What of the Spergula Pilifera? 
ee 


Considerable attention has been attracted to 
this plant during the past two seasons, especial- 
ly in England, where it has been extensively 
advertised as a substitnte for lawn grass. It was 
described as a perennial of low growth, forming 
a thick, velvety mat of the finest green, and 
which needed no mowing—the very xe plus ultra 
for the lawn. Doubts were entertained of its 
success in this climate, as our Summer drouths 
it was supposed, would kill it. But it seems not 
to have realized the promises of the advertisers 
even in England, whose moist climate was sup- 
posed to be particularly congenial to its growth. 
A writer in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
hus relates his experience. 

“T sowed several pans of seed ina cold frame 
‘ully eso ed to a good garden soil ; 
nt attention in the way of 
watering an = they made very poor pro- 
gress. Other seed which I placed under the 
protection of a hand-glass also grew up and 
formed a perfect web, of which I entertained 
great hopes. I cut it (early in Angust) into 
small tufts and planted them upon a terrace 
where they had a depth of good soil. Their 





and caref 
but in spite of const 


2 3° 


a snading, 





progress was slow but satisfactory until the ap- 
proach of Winter gave them a scar and yellow 
and they did not improve when 
arrived, but began to produce 
myriads of insignificant white Now 


aspect, more 
genial weather 


blossoms. 


if the plant is liable to an annual recurrence of 

these flowers, I say that a grass lawn smothered 

With daisies, is, for the time being, equally effec- 
ta.) 


tive and ornamental. 
This is contrary to the accounts given of it 
hy some other English cultivators, but what 
says If. W. Sargent Esq., of our own country, 
who has now both “Summered and Wintered ” 
it at Wodeneth« 
ee <4 ent > Bee p 


Cultivation of the Hyacinth. 


AND IN POTS—AND 





IN THE HOUSE, IN GLASSES 
IN BI 
ee 

more deservedly popular than 

easily cultivated in the 

the house; they exhibit a most attract- 

ive bloom, and are deliciously fragrant. There 

is perhaps no finer ornament for a window than 





Few flowers : 
hyacinths. 
eardenor ¢ 





They are 


2 collection of these bulbs flowering in glasses. 
The following directions for their care from an 
timely and valuable. 

all hyacinths are suitable, 


English catalogue, are 
“ Tn glasses 
more or Jess, for cultivating in glasses, though, 
in making a selection for that purpose, a larger 
number of single varieties should be chosen, as 
the certainty of ss is much greater with 
them than with the double kinds. In ordering, 
special care should therefore be taken to 
for what purposes the bulbs may be required, 
that proper vari is the 
natural tendency of all down- 
avoiding the light—consequently dark 
colored glasses are preferable for the growth of 
Let the bulbs be obtained as early 
as possible after their importation, though the 
time of putting them to the water may range 
of September to the end of 
earlier however, the better. Fill 
with soft clean water till it barely 
touches the bottom of the bulb. Then stand 
them in a dark cool cupboard or cellar for at 
least a month, to encourage the roots to form 
plentifully before the bloom buds appear. Ex- 
amine them occasionally while in the dark, and 
carefully remove any part that may be decay- 
time not the young 








succe 
state 


ieties may be selected. It 
roois to grow 
ward 


yy elila, 


hyacinths. 


from the middie 


November ; th 
the glasses 


at the same 


ine, injuring 
roots. Should the water become foul, change it, 


but not otherwise. When the buds and leaves 
have made a little growth, they should be 
brought into the full light of a window; if in a 
room where a fire is kept, let them stand in the 
window furthest from the fire; a cool place is 
best for them. Never under any circumstances 
allow them to stand on the mantel piece, a prac- 
tice often followed, but highly improper. As 
the flower head rises, a support should be ap- 
plied. When coming into flower, a little stim- 
ulant may be added to the water with advan- 
tage. Sulphate of ammonia will be found to 
add considerably to the intensity of color in the 
flower, and also to the vigor of the plant—a 
small pinch between the thumb and finger just 
into the water will be sufficient. 
ts—The soil used, should be rich, and 
ht; good loam and leaf mold, with 
wth of well rotted manure, and a 
river, or silver sand, 
ine one ey — 


dropped 

In Po 
not over lig 
about one fo 
liberal addition of 
aster be a good compost. 





sea, 


three or rive bulbs may be saaeiaid in one large 
pot or pan together with good effect. Let the 


pots be we!' trained, and the soil and bulb 
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placed i in firmly, but the bulb not ied cover red. 
When potted, give a good watering, and place 
the pots in any out of the way place out of doors, 
covering them with a layer of spent tanner’s 
bark or “coal ashes to the depth of 3 or 4 inches 
above the top of the pots. Here they may re- 
main till they are required, bringing them into 
warmth and light according to the time they are 
intended to flower—the less forcing they have, 
however, the finer the flower is likely to be. 
When brought into a room, Jet them be set in 
the window. All hyacinths do well, and come 
to the greatest perfection, when grown in pots. 

Ti Beds,—The soil for this purpose should be 
rich, light, and deep, and above all, well drained. 
Excayate tothe depth of 15 inches, level the 
bottom, and place on it a layer of 2 inches of 
small stones, or any similar material that will 
serve to ensure good drainage. On this lay a 
thin covering of wéll decayed manure, and then 
fill in with the prepared compost, making the 
bed 4 or 5 inches above the surrounding soil, to 
allow for settling. Arrange the colors according 
to taste, and plant the bulbs 9 inches apart, and 
8 inches deep from the crown. The time of 
planting may range from the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the middle of November. It will be 
found advisable, as very severe weather ap- 
proaches, to cover the bed with a layer of any 
protecting material. 

— rt Oo 
A Floral Question. 
. 

Nobody ever yet saw — dahlia, or blue 
rose, or a yellow aster or verbena. Will such 
things ever be seen? Some persons think so, 
and foreign florists are hard at work in hybrid- 
izing, hoping to accomplish it, but their suc- 
cess is very doubtful. And for this good reason, 
viz.: Blue, red and yellow are the three prima- 
ry colors, and the different hues found in the 
are produced 





varieties of any species of fiower, 
by crossing flowers which have these different 
colors. Thus, the original colors of the verbena 
in a wild state, were red and blue; and by cros- 
sing these, we can get shades of red, blue and 
purple, but not yellow. The wild dahlias are red 
and yellow, and by crossing them, we get shades 
of red, yellow and orange, and whiie, but x0f 
blue. So far as our observation extends, no ge- 
nus of any flower contains all the primary col- 

rs: hence, if the above theory be correct, none 
of the varieties can monopolize all the shades of 
color. One will Jack red, another blue, and so 

n: hence the necessity of combining flowers of 
different sorts, if we would get all shades of 
color. 

—— -——» «ens @ ee —_—-—- 
Aristocratic Flowers. 
= 

A writer in the Hartford “ Homestead,” closes 
a well considered article, as follows: 

“There are flowers which seem to be aristo- 
crats by nature. They must receive a great 
deal of attention ; must be “coddled” and pet- 
ted, and supplied with just the right degree of 
heat and moisture before they will condescend 
to put forth their efforts. And after all his 
pains, the florist sometimes finds, to his disap- 
pointment, that they have learned the great 
aristocratic art of “How not to doit.” Para- 
sites attach themselves to these, as to other great 
people. The mealy bug makes his meals on 
them ; the scale-insect pursues his scaly occupa- 
tion at their expense; and the red spider be- 
coming a vegetarian, eschews flies and chews 
upon the choicest plants of the green-house.” 


more common sorts of flowers, however, are fox’ 
the most part exempt from the attacks of insect 
foes. The beeshum around them, and the butter- 
flies hover over them, criticising them, perhaps, 
as one beauty criticises another, but robbing them 
of nothing but sweets and odors which they can 
spare and yet be none the less beautiful and fra- 
grant. 

-_—_— 1 eet 6 ee 
Fruits with Quick Returns. 
aS 
All Amevicans are noted for being in a hurry. 
They want things which will surely pay, and 
pay quickly. This excessive haste is not com- 
mendable. But there are cases in which expe- 
dition may be justified. An old man, or an in- 
valid, or the tenant of a hired house may prop- 
erly wish to plant something of which he may 
reasonably hope to gather the fruit. Can such 
people be gratified? Doubtless. Let them 

plant; 

1. Strawberries—F rom good vines well plant- 
ed, a little fruit may be gathered the first Sum- 
mer, and an abundant crop the second. Of 
course, they will need proper care, if much is 
expected from them. 

2. Raspberries.—Set these out in Spring or Fall, 
in proper soil, cut them down to the second bud 
at planting, they will throw up strong canes the 
first season, from which berries can be gathered 
the second. The white and red Antwe rps and 
the Brinkle’s Orange are to ouvy palate the best 
sorts, but they need bending to the ground ever 
Winter, and covering with an inch or two of 
soil. The common black and the Allen rasp- 
berry require no protection. All kinds yield 
full crops the second and third years. 

3. Currants and Gooseberries.—These may be 
raised from cuttings gathered from any good 
neighbor's garden, or from young plants bought 
at the nurseries. In either case, fruit may be 
expected in from two to four years. It is a won- 
der to us that the currant is so underrated. If 
it were a new thing, and slightly tender, so as 
to need a little petting, wouldn’t it be a great 
affair? But the lamentable fact is, that it is an 
old customer, is hardy as a burdock, an early 
and constant and abundant bearer, is subject to 
almost no disease, and its fruit is wholesome and 
answers many useful purposes. Alas, for it ! 

4, Grapes.—These sometimes bear, the second 
or third year from the cutting. From strong 
layers, quite a number of clusters may be gath- 
ered the second year. We doubt the wisdom, 
however, of cropping the vine much before the 
third or fourth year. A little patient delay will 
ensure healthier yines and larger crops after- 
wards. 

5. Dwarf Pears, Cherries, Apples, ctc.—These 
often yield fruit the first or second year after 
planting. As in the case of grapes, it is doubt- 


Rebaatialete dasa . first class grape for out door 
culture. That we might get at the exact truth 

of the matter, we applied to Mr. Childs for in- 
formation, and his statement is substantially as 
follows: Eight or ten years ago, he ordered a 
lot of exotic grapes from an eastern nursery, 
suitable for his cold grapery. Among them was 
one plant which lost its label on its way to him, 
and whose real name he never ascertained. Af- 
| ter it came into bearing, it was found to re- 
semble the Royal Muscadine, but as it differed 
from it somewhat, the gardener dubbed it 
“ Childs’ Superb.” _ 

A few years ago, this gardener, fond of ex- 
perimenting, propagated several plants from 
this vine, and set one of them in the open ground. 
He likewise distributed plants to several ama- 
teurs in the neighborhood, some of which were 
set out under glass, and others in the open gar- 
den. Ofthe latter, those which were trained on 
brick walls, and CO¥ ered in the Winter, have 
succeeded tolerably well. In some years, they 
have escaped mildew, and borne handsome 
clusters; at other times the foliage has turned 
— n and the fruit proved worthless. On the 

hole, the best that can be said of this grape, is 
that it succeeds about as well out of doors as 
the Madeira, Sweet-Water, or any other foreign 
Under glass, it is excellent in every re- 


grape. 
spect. 

To the above, we would just add that some 
fifty vineswhich we saw last Summer in the 
open grounds of a nursery, were badly scorched 
vith mildew, and presented a sorry look by the 
side of the same vine under glass, and of natives 
in the open garden. Any body wishing to ex- 
periment with a foreign grape in his garden, will 
do weil to try this. The chances are against 
his suecess, but if the frost and mildew will only 
let him alone, he will raise some “super” fruit. 


7_—_ D1 re @ oe ——. > — 


N Mg 9° Muscadine Grape. 


WORD OF CAUTION. 
eee 
Now that grape growing is attracting so much 
attention throughout the country, it is to be ex- 
pected that advantage will be taken of the com 
parative general ignorance on the subject, to 








less wiser to allow no fruit to grow until the 
third or fourth year. 
Need we extend this enumeration? Witha 
well-stocked garden of vegetables maturing the 
first season, and with fruits coming forward and 
bearing crops in succession the second, third, 
and fourth years, any reasonable man Will be 
content. 
ret OE 

“ Childs’ Superb” Grape. 


<> 





Several handsome clusters of a grape by the 
above name, have been laid on our table by a 
friend, who desires to know its origin and its 
actual value for out door cultivation. It has 
been somewhat widely disseminated as a seedling 





Such are the inconyeniences of greatness. The 





raised by Mr. Childs of Utica, N. Y., and re- 


send out inferior varieties, to the great disap- 
pointment of those who are aitracted by 
showy hand-bills and glowing descriptions. We 
have received a flaming circular, highly eulo- 
gizing the Northern Muscadine Grape and illus- 
trated with a cut representing it as of great size. 

The advertiser states that : “after a trial of fif- 
teen years with all the different varieties ot 
hardy grapes grown in this country to the 
amount of 80 or 40 different kinds, the Genuine 
Northern Muscadine has yielded us, in point of 
profit, as ten to one of any other kind.” Very 
likely, but money making by the propagator, is 
not always a test of excellence, as purchasers of 
Honey Blade Grass seed at $10 per bushel can 
testify. 

The above grape was brought before the pub- 
lic several years ago, but its foxy, wild flavor 
was opposed to its general introduction, and it 
is not to be found in the catalogues of the best 
grape growers, although newer sorts are grown 
by the thousands. It originated among the 
Shakers of Columbia Co., N. Y., and is thus 
very accurately described by Downing. “Bunch- 
es small, short, compact. Berry large, round, 
chocolate, or brownish red. Skin thick, with a 
pungency and odor common to the wild fox 
grape, and is very little improvement onit. The 
berries fall from the bunch as soon as ripe, 
about two weeks before the Isabella.” 
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Pruning Grape Vines. 


For our readers of several years’ standing, who 
have their former volumes to refer to, there 
is no need to say anything on the management 
of the vine. But for those who have them not 
on hand torefer to, and especially for our new 
friends, a word or two may not be amiss, and 
now especially, in this month of November, the 
best season at the North for the annual pruning. 

There are several methods of training now in 
vogue. One of these is the German mode, prac- 
ticed in our Western vineyards; according to 
which, one or two canes are trained to a single 
stake, or two stakes, and during the season 
while these canes are bearing fruit, two others 
are being grown for fruit-bearing the following 
year. In the Autumn after these first canes 
have yielded fruit, they are cut down, to give 
place to the second. The following cuts (Figs. 
1 and 2) may illustrate this style of training: 





a, a, a, are the fruit-bearing canes of the pres- 
ent year, and 8, b, b, are the spurs from which 
canes are to grow for fruit-bearing the next year. 

Mr. Wm. Bright, of Germantown, Pa., has put 
forth a modification of this method, and claims 
for it superiority over all others. He recom- 
mends growing only one cane each year, and 
confining it to a stake four or five feet high ; and 
he would grow this cane one year and fruit it 
the next, and so on al- 
ternately, as long as the 
Vigor of the vine can be 
maintained. As_ the 
merits of this method 
were pretty well can- 
vassed in “A Talk at 
the Gate,” in our last 
number, we will say no 
more about it at pres- 
eit. We question 
whether it will succeed, 
in the long run, but 
hope it will, for it cer- 
tainly has its advantages. 

According to the other leading modes, vines 
are trained to trellises, and are pruned on one of 
two plans, viz.: the renewal, or the spur method. 
By the first, the two-year-old canes having once 
borne fruit, are cut away to allow room for an 
equal number of one-year-old canes to do the 
same thing. And while these latter are fruiting, 
a new set of canes are growing up from the 
bases of those cut away, to bear fruit in their 
turn: and so on from year to year, so renewing 
the wood of the vine every other year. 

By the second method, the old canes are not 
cut away, but shoots on the sides of them are cut 
down every year to one or two strong buds at 
their base. Each plan has its advocates; the 
latter, we judge, is the most commonly practiced. 
‘The former has several important advantages: 











it brings in, quite often, a large quantity of new 
wood, and enables the gardener to get large 
clusters from the lower half of his trellis—a 
thing seldom done by the other method. 
We will explain each mode quite briefly : 
1. The Renewal.—First Year.—Beginning with 
a young vine, let only one strong 
shoot grow the first year: tie it toa 
stake, and pinch off, during the 
Summer, whatever suckers spring 
up from the roots, and whatever 
laterals push out from the axils of 
the leaves. In the Fall it will pre- 
=« sent the appearanceshown at Fig. 3. 
Second Year.—In the Fall (No- 
vember,) cut this shoot back to 
three strong buds, and bind it to the ground, and 
cover it lightly with litter or common soil. Next 
Spring, uncover it, about the middle of April, 
tie it again to a stake, and let two of the strong- 
est shoots grow, pinching out 
all others, laterals and suckers, 
as seen at Fig. 4. No fruit, of 
course, should be allowed to 
form on the vine this year. 
Third Year.—In November, 
cut back both canes to within 
three fect of the ground, and 
protect them as before during 
Winter. Be careful in binding 
them to the ground, not to 
break the canes or bruise the 
buds. In the Spring build your trellis. Use ce- 
dar posts rising six or seyen feet above ground, 
and stretch wires from one to the other, at eigh- 
teen inches apart; or light bars of wood may be 
nailed on in place of wire. Now, raise up the 
canes, and tie them horizontally to the lower 
bar or wire of the trellis. Let one shoot grow 
up on each side of the central trunk, and one 












Fig 4. 





Fig. 5. 
from each extremity of the horizontal canes. In 
the Fall, the vine will look something like Fig. 5. 

Fourth Year.—In the Fall of this year, short- 
en in the upright canes to about four feet, and 
those on the right and left extremities to within 
about two feet of their last year’s growth. Lay 
down the vine as before, inthe Winter. In the 
Spring, tie up the two leading shoots perpen- 
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Fig. 6. 
dicularly to the trellis, and the others tie down 


to the lower bars, horizontally. During this 
Summer, a few clusters may be allowed to grow 
on the upright canes. Two new upright canes 
should be trained up also, all others being cut 
off as they appear. Shoots should also be 





trained off obliquely from the terminal buds of 
the horizontal branches, as was done last year. 
This is done to extend the vine right and left, 
and to spread it uniformly over the trellis, 

Thus we may proceed from year to year, un- 
til the trellisis covered. The vine will then ap- 
pear as shown in Fig. 6. After the vine has 
been brought into this form, all the pruning 
needful will be to cut out each alternate cane 
in the Fall, gathering fruit from the canes of the 
preceding year’s growth. 

II. The Spur Method.—This system may be ap- 
plied to a vine which has first been established 





Fig. 7. 


in the other mode; only the canes must not be 
allowed tostand on the trellis nearer together 
than eighteen inches or two feet, thus allowing 
for the growth of spurs or side shoots. Or the 
canes may be trained off obliquely, in a sort of 
fan-shape, like Fig. 7. But however managed, 
the main branches are not to be cut away, they 
remain permanently from year to year. Shoots 
pushing out from the sides of these permanent 
canes are to be pruned back every Autumn, to 
one or two strong buds near the base of each 
shoot. Fruit bearing branches will start out 
from those spurs. 

Our own experience does not lead us to re- 
commend one of these methods to the exclusion 
of the other: we practice both, and secure good 
results from them. Those trained in the spur 
method, are the least difficult to lay down for 
Winter protection, and if a cane becomes in- 
jured, its place can easily be supplied. The re- 
newal method gives us the finest clusters and 
those most evenly distributed over the trellis. 
Either method well followed out, is athousand times 
better than the no method so widely prevalent. 





——= @ | 


Wild Grape Wine Manufactory. 
ea 

From the Boston Cultivator we learn that the 
mammoth wine presses of Messrs. Paige & Co., 
under the Boston City Reservoir were set at 
work about Sept. 20th, or rather later than last 
season, the crop not ripening as early. Grapes 
are likely to be very plenty ; one man in Rhode 
Island has contracted with the firm to furnish 
20 tuns. Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
also supplying large quantities. Two years ago, 
no less than sixty tuns of wild grapes were 
made into wine at these presses, and such has 
been the demand for “ American grape Wine,” 
that very little of that’ vintage remains on hand. 








Fruit versus Gotp.—The California Farm- 
er states that the sales of fruit from the farm of 
G. G. Briggs, of Marysville, amounted last year 
to over $100,000, and doubts whether any sin- 
gle gold mine in California, yielded as much 
during the same time. 


Lone Livep ApPLE TREE.—It is stated that 
an apple tree on the premises of Dr. Elisha 
Lord, of Abingdon, Mass., has borne large quan- 
tities of excellent fruit every season for seventy 
years past, and is still in vigorous condition. 
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Grape Growing under Difficulties. 
—o—-. 

Fruit-growers at the far North sometimes 
complain that they can not ripen many of the 
better grapes, because of early frosts. The Isa- 
bella, Diana and Catawba approach maturity, 
and give promise of large crops, when lo! se- 
vere frosts set in, and the work and hope of the 
whole Summer are destroyed: the grapes are 
frozen when only half ripe. This has happened, 
to our certain knowledge, for two years past, in 
a certain hilly district, not fifty miles north of 
Albany. Such calamities can be avoided, of 
course, by building regular glass houses; but 
graperies are so expensive that only a few per- 
sons, here and there, can indulge in the luxury. 
So, again, the attempt to raise choice foreign 
grapes in the open air of this country, is seldom 
successful, on account of the attacks of mildew. 

Both of these difficulties can be met quite well, 
by the contrivance shown in the sketch below. 
This is nothing more than a vine trained against 
a wall, and enclosed ina rough frame with a 
glass front. Such a frame might be built against 
the south side of a high fence, or a shed, or any 
other out-house. It may be made of undressed 
plank, by any one handy with a few carpenter’s 
tools. The glass frames can be bought without 
much outlay of money. They should be hung 
on hinges, so as to open and shut at pleasure, 
according to the demands of the weather. (In 
some quarters, we regret to say, a lock and key 
would be a useful appendage, when the grapes 








begin to mpen.) Supposing the vine to be seven 
feet high and twelve feet broad, the cost of the 
whole need not exceed $10. The sash should 
be taken off, and put under cover in Winter. 

We will just add that a friend of ours, in a 
Northern county of this State, hastens the ma- 
turity of his grapes by simply training them on 
a brick wall built forthe purpose,-and covered 
with a coping or shelving projection eighteen 
inches wide. The latter is designed to protect 
the vines from untimely frost. 
a 

TuE Best ARGUMENTS FROM THE GROUND. 
—A correspondent in sending a list of subscribers 
fur the Agriculturist, alludes to his experience 
with that class of persons who know too much 
(in their own opinion) to take an agricultural 
journal, and says: “I can not find time to 
leave my farm to argue the point with such, but 
if I stay at home and raise some arguments on 
my farm, perhaps they will be convinced that 
it isto their interest to take such a paper.” 
Truly said—ten extra bushels of corn per acre, 
are worth more in such a discussion than a 
hundred lectures. Let every farmer practice as 
well as read reliable teachings, and others will 
not be long in finding out and adopting the se- 
cret of his success. 
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Very Onvious.—The editor of a new agri- 
cultural paper we have just received, Says in 
his opening address, “there is scarcely a farmer 
among us who has not become enlisted in the 


dignified pursuit of cultivating the soil.” May 
we inquire, what is the occupation of the far- 
mers who are not ‘enlisted in cultivating the 
soil ?’ 
——— 6 > ip 
A Cheap Pump. 
gee 
W. R. Bunnell, Fairfield Co., Conn., gives the 
following method of constructing a cheap and 
efficient pump. He takes wooden tubing, such 
as is used for the endless chain pump, of any 
required length, and having nailed it a little 
more firmly upon the sides to make it water 
tight, drives in a plug at the lower 
\ end and tacks it there. The plug has 
‘\\. an inch auger hole bored through it. 
The bottom of an India rubber shoe 
is nailed over the hole on the upper 
side of the plug for a valve, as shown 
at Fig. 1. Next sharpen onc end ot 
a stout wooden rod, and nail a piece 
of stiff leather upon this end, so as to 
make a funnel-form bucket to play 
inside the tubing as seen in Fig. 2. 
The leather may be four or five inches wide, 
or sufficiently large to fit snugly against the sides 
of the tube; the edges may be sewed or tacked 
together along its sides, The upper 
end of the rod may have a lever 
handle attached to it if desired, but 
there is so little friction, it will 
hardly be necessary, as the pump 
will work sufficiently easy after the 
manner of the old fashioned dash 
churn. <A simple cross-piece at the 
top is, however, convenient. A 
wooden spout can be introduced at 
the upper end, as in any other pump. 
The upper box or bucket will al- 
ways sink below the water, and be 
ready for immediate use at all times 
until the cistern is dry. To guard 
against frost, a gimlet hole should be bored in the 
tube, to let off the water below the freezing line. 
Mr. B. constructed one for his own use, the 
whole cost of which, for a well 19 feet deep, was 
$1,65, and he likes it better than any pump he 
has seen. This is, at least, a convenient and 
cheap method of fixing a temporary pump to 
drain a cellar, clean out a cistern or well, etc.; 
and being portable, can easily be changed from 
one use to another, or laid away until wanted. 
Where the ordinary tubing can not be had, a 
carpenter can easily make two trough gutters 
by planing out two pieces of narrow plank 
with a rounding plane, and then nail them 
together. It is not necessary that the hole should 
be exactly round. 


Cement Water Pipes. 











Fig. 2. 


A correspondent inquires if good, reliable 
pipes can be made of water-lime cement, for 
bringing water from a Spring distant a half mile, 
to his house. 

Undoubtedly so. First, excavate your ditch 
full three feet deep, to be securé against frost, 
and wide enough for a man to stand and work 
conveniently in it. If there are moderate in- 
equalities in the surface of the land between the 
spring and your dwelling, it will make little 
difference, if there is a general descent. Make 
the bottom of the trench smooth; mix your 
mortar in the usual way, two thirds sand and 
one third lime, the sand being coarse and clean. 
Provide a trough six feet long, four inches 





wide and four deep: Fill this with mortar and 





then turn it suddenly over, depositing the mor- 
tar in the bottom of the ditch. Immediately 
imbed the rod which is to make the bore, in the 
mortar, and then invert another box full of mor- 
tar upon it. Now, carefully draw the rod nearly 
out, invert another box of mortar in the trench, 
and proceed as before. The rod may be of any 
size desired, from half an inch to an inch, or two 
inches. One inch will answer for all ordinary 
purposes, At all times, but especially in laying 
the pipe through hollows, be sure to make the 
joints tight, and let the mortar be a little thicker 
there than elsewhere, or there will be danger of 
bursting from the great pressure. Nor should 
the water be let into the pipe while the cement 
is soft. At the highest point in the line, remote 
from the spring, it is important to insert an air- 
tube to rise to the surface of the ground, so as 
to let off the confined air that may be collected 
at that point ; else the water will not pass free- 
ly. This tube should be covered and protected 
against injury from man, or beast, or frost. The 
writer has known pipes of this sort when poorly 
made, to be a continual annoyance from burst- 
ing and stopping up; others when well made 
and cared for, have lasted fifteen years without 
any repairs. NEw-HAMPsHIRe. 

ReMARKs.—The above plan is simple, cheap, 
and expeditious, and will doubtless operate well, 
if care be taken to withdraw the rod carefully, 
so as to keep a good connected passage for the 
water, and to have each successive layer of 
mortar well joined to the preceding. It is, of 
course, needful to secure hydraulic lime (jvater 
lime) of good quality. In and around this city 
the “ Rosendale” brand is generally preferred. 
A paper read at the recent Newport meeting of 
the American Scientific Association, by an officer 
of the U. 8. Army—we forget his name—-gave 
an account of a large number of experiments to 
test the hydraulic cements from different local- 
ities for the use of building forts, navy-yard 
docks, etc. He gave the preference to the Ro- 
sendale, in Ulster county deposits, but stated 
that there, a marked difference in value was 
found in the material from beds lying near 
together. We took notes of the paper when it 
was read, but as the Association will publish it 
in full in the course of a few months, we will 
wait until its appearance, and then give some 
interesting facts and figures on this important 
subject. In the meantime we shall be glad to 
receive items of information from our readers 
on the same topic, which is becoming more and 
more one of practical utility to farmers as well 
as others. 

The best plan of making water pipes with hy- 
draulic cement is probably that described at 
length in the Agriculturist for May, 1856—Vol. 
XV., page 175.—Eb. 

+ © 
Take Care of the Chimneys. 


-— 








In many houses which are built by the job, 
or in considerable haste, the chimneys are apt to 
be poorly made. Not only should the bricks 
of which they are built be hard, and laid up in 
the best of mortar, but the inside should be plas- 
tered smooth as the work proceeds. This last 
operation tends to promote a good draft, fills up 
the chinks between the courses that might cth- 
erwise be overlooked, and prevents, in a great 
measure, the accumulation of soot on the sides 
of the chimney. 

But when, from any cause, a chimney be- 
comes foul, the only way is to take care of it; 
otherwise the soot will fire up, some day, when 





one least expects or desires it. Washing-days 
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and baking-days, if the roof is dry and the wind 
brisk, are fine times to get up a conflagration. 


Shingles burn well at such a time. Still, if one 
does not want such costly sport, let him take a 


calm, moist day, and burn out his flues. Pt 
faggot of straw in the i 
Or, if you have only a 
a large roll of newspapers, and touch them off. 


fire-place : 


An my | inf 
SLOY¢ ) OIC, SLU Tt 


If the draft becomes too strong, partly close the 
hole below. Attend to this burning oncea year, 
and you need have little apprehension from fires 
in your chimney. 


- > < —wi @ aoe >» e- 


Rieutine A LeEANtnG Curmnuy.—A leaning 


chimney can be made perpendicular by simply 


sawing out portions of the mortar upon the side 


from which it leans; the saws being kept wet, 
a soft bed for the chimney 
tried with 
a chimney which 
50 feet in diameter at 
successively made 


to make to settle in. 
This method was rece 
Port Dundas, 
was 468 feet in hight, and 


success al 


ntly 
Scotlaad, upon 
the base. Twelve cuts were 
at different hights. 
—_—— --— + 
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A Cheap Coal Sifter. 
ame 

Enough coal to supply hundreds of families is 
every year wasted by carclessiy throwing away 
the cinders unsifted. In large cities, many of 
the poor get their whole supply of fuel, by rak- 
ing over the heaps where others 
have thrown out the half burned clearin 
grate, ¢ The sifter described in a former 
number of the Agriculturist is very 
and will soon pay for itself in the amount of 
coal saved, besides rendering the ashes more fit 
who can 


servanis or 
ngs of the 
yr stove. 
convenient, 


for purposes of manure. For those 
not well obtain such an apparatus, the 
eyery purpose, 


follow- 
ing which will answer will be 
luable. 

Take an old sugar barrel with a handled coy 
er, cut two holes in the top of the chimes on 
two inches deep and two inches 
wide. Buy a common sieve for a shilling, strap 
it to an old shovel, and place it in the barrel, 
the handle in the holes or rests above mention- 
ed. Put your coal into the sieye, put on your 
cover, take hold of the old shovel handle and 
shake, with as much side motion as you please. 
Take off the covet, lift the sieve by the handle 
and turn the coal, at arms length, into your hod. 


> «4 ——2a5 @ See > 


opposite sides, 





For the American Agriculturist, 


Untidy Housekeeping—Women not al- 
ways at Fault. 

[PrivaTe Note.—What foliows is not for housekeepers 
to read themselves, but for them to mark, and place where 
their poorer halves will be pretty sure to see it.—Ep.] 

aS ee 

It’s all very well, Mr. Editor, to be lectured 
about our housekeeping, to be told of the com- 
fort, the felicity, and all that sort of thing, which 
a tidy, well kept house will afford, but for one, 
I'm getting a little impatient that writers gen- 
erally take it for granted that the ladies alone 
are responsible in this matter; that if dust col- 
lects on the furniture, if litter is strewn on the 
carpet, if the table linen is not snowy white and 
the cooking stove jet-black—in short, if every 
thing is not in the very best “ apple-pie” order, 
it is because the mistress of the house is a slat- 
That may be the case I admit, but again, 
Here is an illustration: My 
lives in a two story house on 


tern. 
it may not be. 
friend Mrs, F 
the main village street, where there is almost 
constant travel over the unpayed road. Much 
of the time, clouds of dust fill the air, and come 








settlmg down 


sifting through every crevice, 

upon the carpets and furniture, and reducing 
eyery. thing to a most undelightful uniformity of 
cok The good woman ver sand dusts, to 
little pur} —to keep clean, she would haye to 
dust th ] i when that hou 

DUI he tried her best NAV Mr. F., 1 thi 


street; there 


foundation further back from the i 
be on a line 


Was room enough, but no, he must 
with his neighbors. One would think h 


now fill thea taal yard 


e might 


with trees to exclude 


part of ithe dust, or cover the road with gravel, 








or occasionally spread tan bark over it, to keep 
it from risin but i lof that, he wond 
that irs. F., does not keep the parlor neater. 
When it 1 the ‘dust scitles into mud, and 
Mr. I’. looks bad words at the tracks en the 
kitchen fle but he has never laid even a plank 
om the street to te door, and the edge 
of the sill is the only foot scraper. Mays. F. long 





ago asked for a closet with hooks for hats and 
for the children’s books, 
articles are distributed 
about upon the mantel piece, and on nails driven 
into the wall—that is, when ske places them 
imitate their reset and lay 
first vacant chair, or in an 
rdship uses the stove 
th for a napkin, 
room, and mends his 
harness in the kitchen, and thanks Mrs. F. for 
lier consiant endeavors to be tidy under such 
ies, | ishing she would keep a neater 
nis further evidence that 
the m the lecturing, let them 
visit the house where the wife has been absent 
a few days, and my word for it, they will be 
» some allowances for the appa- 
LOUSEKEEPER. 


clothing, and shelv 


tto this day, these 


there, for the boys 


their things on the 





unoccupied corner. His ] 
for a spittoon, and the tableck 


7 lac 7 +1 t¢timo 
he smokes in the Silung 





( 
rr. 
dtany one wa 


en need a share of 


reac ly to make 
rent short comings of .the 
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for the Babies, 


© 


A Word 


Zv he EXtiter of the American Agriculiurisi: 
Is itnot a little singularthat while the kitch- 
ns, and even the gar- 


rt due share of atten- 


en, the parlor, the bed-roo 
ret and cellar, 
tion in the 
dents have a word to say about the little ones ? 
Nice furniture, good cooking, proper table man- 
ners, etc., are all important in good heusekeep- 
ing, but what mother would not rather hear 
about her baby, than any oiher subject that can 
Listen to the 


noon, 


receive thei 


Agriculturist, few of your correspon- 


conversation 
What “dear 
little creatures ” they are, how cun- 
ning, how forward, or—how troublesome. Then 
too, observe how when a visitor wishes to ingra- 
tiate himself with the head of the family, he ad- 
himself at once to the baby; if he can 
win a smile he need not fear an unfavor- 
able reception from th 

It makes me smile to read the plans laid down 
in some books for doing the household work. 
There is an hour set for rising, so long a time 
for getting ikfast and clearing up, so much 
for sweeping and dusting, etc., and so on to the 
end of the chapter, making every thing 
the clock, and like clock-work—on paper. 


be introduced. 
when ladies meet of an after 
to be sure, 


dresses 
there, 


e mot her. 





go by 
Who 
t forty times a day, whether 
was when baby cries, 
every thing must pped at and its 
mouth be stopped in some way ?—some mothers 
know only cne way, but of that hereafter.. Why 
you might well lay down the number of 
hours each day that a sailor shall have his sails 
up and arranged in a particular manner, and ex- 
pect him to get safely to port. The first squall 
knocks all such calculations overboard, 


know, tha 





r, ron 


ye Cro} once, 








| 





these costly little treasures neces- 
sarily take up so mtch time and attention, and 


Now, since 





in view of the inexperience and eee of 
housands of young married people, it appears 
to 1 that if some capable mother bea teach 


i 
7. 


us how to lake care of the baby, she would add inter- 
ind be a real benefactress. 
I’m sure the household nursery is worthy of as 
much attentic tree nursery, to which 
you devote a column monthly, and if you agree 
with me, hope that this subject may 
ition. MARTHA. 


est to your colunins, : 
as the 


we may 
hereafter receive due aite 

ReMARKS.—A most excellent suggestion ; cer- 
tainly, let the babies receive their share of at- 
tention. Who will tell 





enti our readers, how to 
keep them comfortable and healthy, how and 
when to feed them, how to amuse them, to give 
them proper exercise, describe their proper 


clothing, and a hundred other matters that a 
man would never think of? We will cheerfully 
make room for good practical suggestions, how- 
ever faulty may be the style—that can easily be 
remedied in the editorial mill, where most con- 
tributions are ground over.—Eb. 


se <6 ere © eee ge 


Errors in Dress, 
Se 
It need not cost much money to dress well, 
and on the other hand a person may be expen- 
sively and yet not well dressed. 
that American ladies spend more for clothing 
and ornaments, than those of any other nation, 


Br ® 
Poreigners savy 


but they do not express the opinion that the ta- 
are more attractively 
ed than those of Europe. Some one 


dies of this country array- 
has made 
a whimsical calculation after the following man- 
ner. “There” says he, “ goes a lady with fifty 
bushels of corn upon her back,”—her silk dress 
equaled the market value of the eorn, another 
had a bale of cotton in her bosom, represented 
by a diamon ~~ a third carried two tuns of hay 
upon her headin the shape of a bonnet, and 

mother was enc dies red with a quarter section 
of land in the form of a brocade’skirt. Yet not 
one of these persons was well dressed. The 
observer looked upon them as he would into 
the wi a dry-goods store, or a jeweler’s 
shop; plendid display, but it attract- 
ed attention ti the wearer, to what she 
carried. The object to be gained by taste in 
dress is to adorn, to attract attention to the 
wearer, and to highten the pleasure of looking 
upon her. if the bonnet, the shawl, the 
jewelry, or the dress is the center point of at- 
traction, they detract from, rather than add to 
the wearer's charms. A good writer on this 
subject has said: a lady is well dressed, when 
you can not remember a single article of her 
clothing—meaning that no one thing should be 
so conspicuous as to attract attention, but that 
all be suited to the peculiar bodily habit of the 
wearer, Now, whatever fashion may dictate, 
it can not muke the same style suit a tall and a 
short person. The present amplitude of crino- 
line gives a rather queenly air toa tall dignified 
lady, but upon a short, and especially upon a 
corpulent person, its effect is ludicrous. When 
narrow striped stuffs are worn, they make a 
taller, and a very tall lady should 
shun them unless she wishes to highten her ap- 
parent stature; let her rather adopt wide stripes 
or large figures, or patterns which have a con- 
trary effect. So too in the matter of colors. At 
one time pink is the prevailing style, and it suits 
a dark complexion quite well, but it gives a 
frightful greenish hue to one of very fair or pale 
cheeks; such should choose green or blue tints 
if they would appear well in preference to being 


ndow of 


he saw 2 


Now 


person appear 


2 
4 
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fashionable, while darker colors are safe to near- 
ly all. Again, good taste is greatly violated by 
a wrong assortment of colors in dress. Thus a 
violet bonnet may be entirely spoiled by blue 
flowers, or a yellow skirt by a pink sash. Green 
associates well with violet; gold with dark 
crimson or lilac; pale blue with scarlet; pink 
with black and white; yay with scarlet or pink. 

The most objectionable and perhaps the most 
common fault to be avoided, is want of harmony 
in the richness of the several articles composing 
the dress. Thus we often see a costly mantilla 
thrown over a cheap delaine; a gaudy bonnet 
accompanied by a cheap hitter ; ; a splendid 
parasol shading a “lady” in calico, Such a 
contrast reminds one of the school boy who in- 
vested his first’half dollar in a pair of silk gloves, 
and was saluted by his comrades with the cry, 
“patch on both knees, and gloves on!” The 
delaine, the calico, the mantilla, the parasol 
may all be weil enough by themselves, but 
they do not accord well together; for harmony 
is the very first essential in correct taste. 


————< et ee ee 


Pudding and Pies s—A + Domestic Chiat. 
° 

“ How is it, wife, that we have had neither 
pies nor puddings of late?” said my good man 
one evening, as he sat in his favorite corney, 
while I was washing the dishes. “ For the simple 
reason that Ihave done making them,” I replied. 
“Of pies, you eat the inside only, leaving the crust 
to be thrown away because of iis toughness, 
though I always use plenty of shortening and 
work it in well. And as for puddings; I have 
tried nearly every recipe in the books, and found 
them troublesome, expensive things to make, 
«nd when done, fit only for the stomach of an 
ostrich!” “ Yes Madam, that is just so. We 
too have ofien been obliged to swallow a queer 
mixture of fruit, and a leathery substance, (sup- 
posed to be dough) asking no questions for con- 
science’ sak bie wanting to ask a good many 


“aT 





for the stomach’ s sake.” 

Just then fortunately Aunt Keziah, as we all 
call her, came in, and I stated the case to her. 
“ Give up puddings and pies !” exclaimed she, 
“not until you've tried my way, and then I 
warrant you'll not give them up.” “In your 
book recipes,” continued she, “ they almost al- 
ways spoil puddings by putting in too much fruit. 


‘Use only half the fruit mentioned, and you will 


have a better pudding. I like a pudding made 
in this way: Ina quart of milk stir three well 
beaten eggs. Toast and buttera large slice of 
bread, cut it in pieees an inch square, and stir 
into the milk; grate part of a nutmeg over it, 
sweeten to your taste, then let it bake. If you 
wish to add fruit, a handful (a quarter of 
pound) is sufficient. 

For another good pudding, to one quart of 
milk add two table spoonfuls and a half of rice, 
sugar to your taste, a little nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, and a lump of butter half as large as a 
hen’s egg; this baked slowly for two or three 
hours, will be of the consistence of jelly, and 
very nice. An improved method of making 
custard is as follows. Scald a quart of milk and 
pour it over four well beaten eggs, stirring 
meanwhile; sweeten and flavor to your taste; 
then pour into your cups and bake. Custard 
made thus requires . fewer eggs and is richer. 

You can make pie crust or pastry tender 
and flaky in the following manner, To a 
quart of flour add a third of & pound of lard, 
a fourth of a pound of butter, and a tea spoonful 
of salt. Mix lightly with a spoon—don’t think of 
kneading it, for the more you work it the tough- 





er it will be—then add “eaoagh” ‘cold water to 
moistenit. Take out what you require for one 
pic, and sprinkle enough flour over it to roll it, 
line and fill your dish; then for the top repeat 
the above process, spreading on a piece of but- 
ter as large asa hickory nut. Then dust on 


Q 


flour, and fold the dough together beiore rolling 
it. This recipe never fails to make excellent 
pie-crust. The secret lies in not kneading it. Pas- 
try should be manipulated as little as possible, 

I followed Aunt Keziah’s directions, and now 
ny husband ele Stemi my puddings and 
pies so much that lam vain enough to think 
them worth a pla¢e in the Agricudturigh 

: ALICE, 
—_—- <2 4 ees G ee > ee -—— 
Those Piekled Apples. 
So 

A lady reader says: “Don't fail again to tell 
the house Ponta wherreail the Agriculturist how 
to pickle apples in the manner described by you 
some two or three years since, with any im- 
provements in the process. I have for two 

rears put up pickled apples in the way descri 
d, and we all value them very highly.” 
We have found no improvement upon the 
plan referred to, which was this: 

Take a peck of sweet ap! 
Boil them until tender i 
4 Ibs, of sugar and a quart of vineg sar 5 then re- 
move them from this syrup, and 3 a2 new 
syrup of 5 Ibs. of sugar and a quart of vine 
t6 which add two teaspoonfuls each of cloves 
and cinnamon, tied in a bag; let this syrup boil 
15 or 20 minutes, and pour it, while hot, ever 


$ r 


fruit. The first may be used for other sauces. 
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Hes and pare them. 


h a syrup made ef 
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The Editor With his Young Beaders, 
mene 
THANKSGIVING. 

Tn most of the States, “Thanksgiving Day” 
comes during this month. Soon the turkies and 
ducks and chickens will be selected and shut up 
to fatten, the golden pumpkins will be brought 
from the field to be melted down into rich pies, 
the cook books will be hunted through to find dish- 
es tit for American Sovereigns on their high feast 
day ; the housekeepers will be filled with busy cares 
of preparation, and the boys and girls with antici- 
pations of the “good time Com, 2 

This keeping of an — feast is one of the best 
American customs. A few years ago it was con- 
fined to New-England where it originated, but it 
has now become national—every State, we believe 
observes it. Rare times we have enjoyed on such 
occasions, when all the family, young and old, were 
gathered at home, and the day was spent in review- 
ing the events of the year since last we met. 

Do you know how the custom originated? It 
was in one of the early colonies of New-England. 
One year they had not raised enough to live upon, 
and unless help should come from the Mother coun- 
try, England, they must perish. It was a sorrow- 
ful time, and they appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer, that God might send them relief. The day 
before that so appointed, a ship laden with provis- 
ions arrived, and the fast day was changed to a feast, 
and a Thanksgiving Day, and it was thereafter 
commemorated yearly. 

Would you not have been truly thankful at such 
atime? But is there not reason to be more thank- 
ful to the kind Providence that has given the sun- 
shine and rain, the favoring seedtime and the boun- 
tiful harvest, and thus prevented our being reduced 
to danger of starving? When the day comes, sit 
down in the morning, and endeavor to write out 
how many kindnesses you have recciyed during the 
provious year, and you will soon find that there is 
cause enough to be grateful tothe Giver of all good. 

A SMALL MAN, 


. 
He was six feet high and well proportioned, but 


was near Thanksgiving Day, asa he’ sailed on Y tite 
Ministey at whose church he sometimes attended, 
to inform him that be necd not buyaturkey, for he 
himself had selected the best one iw his yard, a no- 
ble fellow, for the minister's especial uge. ‘Sure 
enough,*the evening before Thanksgiving, the man 
appeared with the turkey, which was indeed amag- 
nificent bird. The minisier thought he eould dono 
lesa than invite so kind a friend to dine with him, 
and the invitation was quickly aceepted. About 
dinner time the man made his appearance, bringing 
with him his wife and three childven, which were 
more than were expected, but nothing was said, as 
the turkey had made them welcome, The dinner 
was duly attended to, the boys, particularly, doing 
wonders in the eating line. As they were about 
leaving the table the minister remarked “ that was 
a noble turkey, he must have weighed at least 
eighteen pounds.” “Just that, toa notch, replied 
the man, aud he cones iv one dollar and eighty cents.” 
The minister was too much taken aback to say 1 
word; he paid the bill on the spot, and very prop- 
erly concluded that it does ‘take all sorts of people 
to fill the world,’ 


NEW PROBLEM. 


We have space this month but for one puzzle, 
but must give our “ litthe folks” more room here- 
alter. No, 20.—An illustrated Rebus, a very good 
matto done up in the pieture language. What does 
it read? 





ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS IN SEPT. AND CCT. 
v0, 24. Dot Puzzle.—We have found by inspest ng 
the various answers received, that there are many 
ways of drawing the 
lines according to the 
directions given, and 
we have accordingly 
given credit toall who 
succeeded, though 
their method differed 
froin that here shown. 
Commence at the upper left hand corner, follow 
the plain line, and finish by passing over the delted 
line. 


+ 





No. 27. Enigina.—A daily morning newspaper. 
No. 28. Zilustrated Rebus. 

Be not too wise, nor over nice, 

For if you be, you little sce 

How like an idiot you%e. 

Nearly all who sent answers to this, omitted the 
word “ little,” but as they were so nearly right, we 
have given them credit. 

Correct answers received up to Oct. 10, as follows : 

John E. Hardisty, 24; William Follet, 255 R. R. 
Murphy, 24; Frank B. Ridgway, 25; Ermon A. 
Hull, 24; A. M. Sigmund, 24, 25, 26; <A. Gonnier, 
25; Robert M. Hasbrouck, 25, 26; John A. Jobn- 
son, 26; Joseph Clayton, 24, 25; Geo, L. Emery, 
24, 26; Wm. P. Kochenour, 26; Wm. Macy, 25, 26; 
both answered in rhyme, which: we have no space 
to print; J. Conway Shaler, 25; E. Cook, 24, 25, 
26; Helen M. Peck, 28; Jarvis H. Arnold, 28 ; Mar- 
tha A. Campbeil, 28; Joseph T. Mason, 28; Louis 
Andrew Jackson, 28; “Glen Cove,” 24, 28; M. B. 
Eshhnan, 27;-John Halifax, 28; T. M. Hequem- 
bourg, 24, 27, 283 Hiram Maine, 24, 25, 26; James 
McKinl, 26; Gilbert Spicer, 27; Willie J. Rice, 28 
Clava A. Boyes, 28; H. H. Bayley, 23; Mary EF 





that did not make him great, as you shall hear. It 








Emery, 28, 
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THE KNITTING LESSON. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


ABOUT THE PICTURE. 


Happy little Jennie{ and happy gra&dmother 
too; for she enjoys the teaching as much as Jen- 
ny delights in learning. Notice how affectionately 
the dear old lady’s arms are thrown around her lit- 
tle grand-daughter, who loves to be so encircled. 
She could have picked up the dropped stitches, or 
shown Jennie how to seam, or to set the heel, just 
as well without drawing her so near, but she loves 
to have her there. This is the charm of this beau- 
tiful picture ; it makes us love them both as we 
look upon it. No wonder the little girl looks so 
intently to see how the thread should be placed; 
her grandmother is so gentle, and so patient. 

How neat and ‘tidy every thing looks about the 
room; and they love flowers too, as you see by the 
plant on the shelf near the window. With such 
good influences around her, Jennie can hardly fail 
to grow up a pleasant, loving, and good girl. We 
oan quite easily imagine the history of this little 
family. Jennie’s father and mother are dead. She 
had no home when they left her, but her grand- 
mother has taken her, and as she cares for her, she 
is often reminded of her daughter, Jennie’s mother, 
whom she once instructed in the same manner. 

Perhaps in looking at the picture you can iimag- 
ine a story that will please you better than this; 
and it will be a good exercise. In this way the 
imagination is cultivated, by which we may create 
a little world of our own, and place init such in- 
habitants as we choose. If we are careful to think 
only of objects that excite proper feelings, such 
story-making will give us healthful pleasure. It is 
for this purpose that pictures like this, full of good 
sentiments and suggestions, are introduced here 








from time to time, so that you may be instructed 
as well as amused. Do you like such teaching ? 
Well, we trust you may remain in the Agriculturist 
school many years, and that the lessons given, will 
not be lost. We feel sure they will not, and this 
makes our labors doubly attractive. 

DON’T FRET. 

“Was there ever such a piece of work as this, 
Aunt Carrie,” said Lina in great disgust. “I have 
sewed this sleeve in wrong side out and I took such 
pains with it too—It is too bad,” she continued, 
throwing the work from her. 

“T am really sorry, Lina, but I would not waste 
any time in fretting. You could have ripped out a 
good many stitches by this time. Just as soon as 
as you see clearly how and where you have made 
an error, set right to work and mend it. There is 
my little knife, dear, it will take but a few minutes 
to undo your work, then you can start fair again.” 

In a very little time the seam was taken out, and 
Lina looked up more pleasantly. 

“There, Auntie, Iam just where Iset out once 
more. If it had not been for you” she said laugh- 
ing, “I should not have begun to take it out this 
half hour yet. It seemed an endless task.” 

“Lina, did you ever hear your mother speak of 
Miss Philena, the seamstress in this village in its 
primitive days ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I have laughed over her queer 
sayings more than once. Father often quotes her.” 

“T have often quoted her to myself, or at least a 
little incident in her experience; especially when I 


, was tempted to get out of patience with my work. 


She was a poor, industrious body, rather odd in 
her ways, but a favorite everywhere. One week 





she was making a coat for Beriah Applebee, and it 
was one of the few great occasions of her life. Sho 
felt to the full the solemn responsibility resting 
upon her. Cloth was cloth in those days, and had 
to come ‘all the way from Connecticut.’ Common- 
ly people dressed in homespun, and it was not quite 
s0 serious a business to make that up. But this 
beautiful bottle green cloth was on her hands, and 
she was all of atremor with excitement. Every 
day ‘Riah’ came in to see how she was getting on, 
and that added to the poor little woman’s disquiet. 
Atlength, the last of the enormous button holes was 
neatly finished, and she slipped in the big buttons, 
about the size of sauce plates, to see the effect. No 
one can describe her feelings, when she saw for the 
first time that she had made them on the wrong 
side. What was tobedone! The cloth was ruined, 
and she could never hope to save money enough to 
pay for it. But Beriah’s good old mother cheered 
her up. ‘You just come right into my little bed- 
room’ she said, ‘and pick out the stitches very care- 
fully, then you can darn them up s0 nicely nobody 
will ever know it when the buttons are sewed on.’ 
Philena did as she bade her, and no one was ever 
the wiser for her mistake, until some years after- 
ward when the coat was turned and made over; 
then the old button holes came just right. That 
was much more ofa task than taking your sleeve 
out, wasn’t it Lina ?” ' 

“ Yes indeed, Auntie, and I will try to remember 
it when I get se out of patience with such a trifle 
again.” 

JUDGE NOT FROM APPEARANCES. 


A lady friend contributes for the Agriculturist boys 
and girls the following capital story showing the 
danger of judging from appearances. 

“When I was eleven years old, my mother re- 
moved to the country. Our nearest neighbor was 
a minister, by the name of Wayland, who in addi- 
tion to his ministerial duties, owned and cultivated 
alarge farm. One night my attention was attract- 
ed to a bright light in one of the upper rooms of 
our neighbor’s house. In a moment I saw the wife 
fly past the uncurtained window, closely followed 
by the husband, who was armed with a huge fire 
shovel—round the room she went, still pursued, 
and as I listened breathlessly, I thought, nay [ was 
sure, I heard ascream. I hastened to my mother, 
and told her what I had seen, and we both looked 
out, but the light was gone, and all was quiet. Not- 
withstanding my mother’s judicious warning “to say 
nothing about it to any one,” beforeschool was out 
the next day, I had confided it to my bosom friend, 
and in a week half the village knew it, and a great 
talk it made, I assure you. Finally it reached the 
ears of the deacons, who at once proceeded to in-™ 
vestigate its truth. My mother looked grave and 
troubled when they called, but conscious of having 
told only the truth, I met them fearlessly and re- 
lated what Ihad seen. Then they left, taking a ‘‘bee 
line” forthe minister’s, to call him toaccount. With 
many apologies they made known their errand, 
when to their surprise, the minister burst into a 
hearty laugh. ‘‘ Wait a moment,” said he, “till I 
call Polly. You see, that night I found a big rat in 
the meal chest, and came down for the shovel, and 
bade her hold the light, while I killed him. Find- 
ing no other place to hide, the rascal took refuge in 
the folds of her dress, and she ran screaming, till I 
managed to dislodge and kill him.” 

I have ever since been careful not to repeat an 
unfavorable report about my neighbors, at least un- 
til I knew the whole truth.” 


ONE DROP AT A TIME, 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed ? 
You noticed how it froze one drop ata time until 
it was a foot long or more. Ifthe water was clean, 
the icicle remained clear, and sparkled brightly in 
the sun; but ifthe water was but slightly muddy, 
the icicle looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled.— 
Just so our characters are forming. One little 
thought, or feeling at a time adds its influence. If 
each thought be pure and right, the soul will be 
lovely, and will sparkle with happiness ; but if im 
pure and wrong, there will be final deformity and 
wretchedness. 
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Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repuies to CORRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
‘nteresting Extracts from their Letters, §c., 4¢.—to be 
drawn from whenever we have room left here. 


Premium Queries.—To a multitude of letters mak- 
ng inquiries about our premiums, we have not been able 
o make any other reply than to send a marked paper. 
We have tried to give all needed particulars under the ap- 
propriate head. See the remarks under head of “ Pre- 
miums for 1861” on page 348, and also the several 
tems on the last page. 


Returning Articles.—We can not possibly return 
articles or contributions not published. Those wishing 
copies of articles sent in, should copy them before for- 
warding the original manuscript. The non-appearance of 
an article for six months, is no certain indication that it 
will not find an appropriate place within twelve months. 


Fastening Cattle in Stalls.—E. Moultrie, Mon- 
mouth Co. N. J. Astrap buckled around the animal’s 
horns, with a ring, to which a small chain or rope may be 
attached by a “snap,” is convenient. The rope or chain 
should play up and down freely on the stanchion. 


To Prevent Horses Rubbing.—C. D. J., West- 
chester Co., N. Y. recommends as a preventive of horses 
rubbing their tails in the stable, to hang a bunch of thorns 
behind them. This is objectionable; many horses will 
be taught the dangerous habit of kicking, by this means. ’ 
A horse rubs because there is itching, the cure for which-. 
is thorough cleaning with the brush. If there be irritation, 
use 2 little oil upon the parts. 


Saving Horses from Burning.—It has often 
been found that when a stable was on fire, the horses, ter- 
rified by the flames, refused to leave the building, and 
many have thus perished. In the Spirit of the Times, it 
is related that on such an occasion a gentleman harnessed 
his horses, and they were led out without difficulty. This 
may be the case, but it would often be impracticable from 
the rapidity of the fire. A simpler method, which is said 
to be effectual, is to blindfold the horse, before attempting 
to remove him. 

Whatis the Turkish Bath ?—C. J. Farnham, 
Kendall Co., Ill. This apparatus recently recommended 
as a cure for pleuro-pneumonia in cattle and horses, is 
simply a tight room or box supplied with means for rais- 
ing the temperature of the air to a high point. There is 
some danger that its use may be carried too far, we think, 
after reading an account from a gentleman who gives 
his horses such a bath every week, though they are in 
perfect health. He says his horses enjoy it greatly, and 
enter the room of their own accord as soon as the door 
is opened. 

Remedy for Laurel Poisoning.—David Hall 
jr., Sullivan Co., Pa., writes, that when sheep are poison- 
ed by laurel, the effects are soon seen in their staggering 
gait, and that they can be readily cured by administering 
nearly a teacupful of water saturated with salt. 


Scrub Oak.—I. B. Hitchcock, Cherokee Nation. 
Samples sent appear to be Quercus ilicifolia, a shrub 
from 3 to 8 feet high. The annual appearance you speak 
of, was caused by their being burned down each year. 


Cedar Berries—Will they Grow.—S. Gilbert, 
Muscatine Co., lowa. The Cedar (cupressus) has no ber- 
ries, but produces seed in small cones, like the hemlock. 
The juniper, to which you probably refer, has a berry 
like the red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), which will 
grow by sowing in the Fall, as soon as ripe. 


Wheat and Chess.—Since our offer in the Octo- 
ber Agriculturist of $500 for chess grown from wheat 
seed, numerous communications have been received, 
telling how the thing may be done—as sowing upon 
hard beaten soil, allowing it to winter-kill, letting 
voultry range over it, etc. To which we reply, accom- 
plish the result according to the terms proposed, in 
whatever way, and the reward will be paid. 


Spot” the Humbugs.—On page 324 we have 
offered a word of caution which seemed to be specially 
needed. Wereferto the matter again to ask those who 
have been recently fleeced, or who may receive circu- 
lars etc., to send us the particulars, in such a form that 
they may be used as evidence if needed. Weknow of 





several suspicious establishments, but they operate 





through the mails and always ata distance from the city, 
so that it is difficult to secure available evidence sufficient 
to warrant usin publishingthem. In one case there are 
at least four enterprises allcarried on by the same con- 
cern, but under four different names. As we have be- 
fore stated, farmers as a class are more easily deceived 
than others, because being less crafty themselves, they are 
not suspicious or on the look putfor fraud. It is on this 
account that we feel specially called upon to warn that 
classjwhere the Agriculturist is most largely patronized. 


Arbor Vitwe from Cuttings.—W. D., Essex 
Co., N. J. The Arbor Vitz will grow from cuttings, but 
only in the hands ofa skillful propagator. Several things 
are essential to success, as a proper mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil, just enough moisture, shade, heat, etc., 
which an inexperienced person would hardly secure. 


“What Oregon Tree.??—G. F. Whitworth, 
Thurston Co., W. T., alluding to the shrub spoken of by 
P. Reitz, page 114 April Agriculturist, thinks it the Ceono- 
thus, and has decided it to call it C. odorata, from its fra- 
grance. He does not find it described in Michaux and 
Nuttall’s work, nor in any treatise he has seen. 


Non Bearing Pium Tree.—J. W. Bucher, 
Northumberland Co., Pa. The “ Peach Plum” tree does 
not bear very young. Quite likely your five-year-old tree 
will yet yield fruit. 


Form of Hedges.—The best shape for a hedge is, 
narrow at the top and wide at the bottom ; it is thus more 
fully exposed to the light. When cut perpendicular, it can 
never be kept close, for the lower branches will die out. 
The Norway Spruce is said, by John P. Cushing, to be 
superior to the Arbor Vite for a hedge ; the spruce bears 
cutting‘equally well, and is not likely to be winter-killed. 


Quince Stock for Pears,—S. R. Baily, Allen 
Co., 0. The Angers;Quince, which is propagated by lay- 
ers and cuttings, is used for dwarfing pear trees. They 
are kept for sale at most extensive nurseries. 


Fall Grape Cuttings.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator recommends fall cuttings of grapes. He 
says that on the 7th of October he cut 38 cuttings of the 
Delaware Grape, two or three eyes to each cutting, tied 
them together, dug a hole in the garden about three inch- 
es deep and covered them up, in the Spring took them up 
and planted them ; of 38 cuttings, 36 are growing finely. 


Cutting Grape Cions.—C. M. G., Broome Co., 
N.Y. Cutin November or December, from well ma- 
tured wood ; if intended for grafting; bury in sand or earth 
in a dry-cool cellar to keep them from starting early ; and 
graft about the middle of May, under ground. 


Location of Vineyard.—“ Southern Subscriber,” 
Rockingham Co., Va. Your location on the banks of the 
Shenandoah river is a good one. I there isa clay sub- 
soil, underdrain thoroughly, and plow and subsoil deeply, 
manuring well before planting. As the wild vine flour- 
ishes with you, the cultivated ones should succeed well. 


Grapes from Wayne Co., N. W.—Specimens 
of Isabella, Diana, and To Kalon, received from W. F. 
Steele. Isabella lacked flavor and sweetness ; Diana was 
very fine, and To Kalon good. Mr. 8. says Isabella mil- 
dews badly and Rebecca slightly, with him, while the 
Delaware is quite free from the disease. The Clara mil- 
dews as badly as any foreign variety. 


Rhubarb—Distinguishing the Varieties.— 
J. McMeekin, C. W. It is not easy to name a particular 
kind of rhubarb ; but the Linnzus, which you ask about, 
has a stout stalk of medium length, quite red where it 
starts from the root, and is very tender and less acid than 
most other sorts. 


Wild Tomato,.—J. Jenks, Wright Co., Minn. 
The fruit and leaves sent are a species of the Physalis— 
probably P. viscosa, and the berries may be eaten with 
impunity. They are cultivated in many places with good 
results. We highly prize the fruit for sauce, pies, jellies, 
etc., and have a large patch growing in our garden. They 
have been much improved within a few years by cultiva- 
tion. They are usually known as the “ Winter Cherry” 
from their long keeping properties. 


Paid for Itself.—Amos Heater, Mason Co., IIL, 
writes, that squashes of the Leghorn and Hubbard varie- 
ties, raised from seeds distributed free from this office, 
brought him the premium at the County Exhibition, so 
that his Agriculturist subscription paid for itself. 


Physalis.—Mr. Douglass, Essex Co., N. J. The 
specimens you sent, are different varieties of the Physalis 
—one is the viscosa, another the tomentosa (the purpe 
sort), but neither is the alkekengi. It is well to be cautious 
in use of some varieties of this family, as they so 
closely resemble the poisonous nightshade, that the inex- 
perienced might mistake the one for the other. 


Cranberries in 11l,—W. E. Thomas, De Kalb 
Co., Ill, Your 160 acres of low land which is covered 








with water from November to April, will make an excel 
lent “Cranberry patch.” Plow as soon as dry in Spring, 
and set out roots of the Bell variety, two feet apart each 
way ; keep down the grass and weeds, and you wil! soon 
have a mass of vines covering the ground. 


More Large Squashes,.—S. R. Baily, Allen Co., 
O., writes that from one seed received from the Agricul- 
turist office, he raised thirteen very large squashes, be- 
sides twelve or fifteen which were picked off when small. 


Deep Bins for Potatoes.—C. J. Welsh, Madison 
Co,, Ind., recommends that potatoes be placed in deep 
bins, rather than spread over much surface. Hesaysthey 
are less liable todecay. This, quite likely, is true. The 
natural resting place for tubers during winter is under the 
surface, where light and air are mostly excluded. 


Yellow Bellflower Apple.—E. C.- Holmes, 
Plymouth Co,, Mass. . This variety is-usually considered 
an abundant bearer, but so far as our own observation 
goes, it usually bears a full crop ia alternate years only. 


Ventilating Barrels of Fruit.—aA correspond- 
ent calls attention to the necessity of allowing free ac- 
cess of air to fruit sent to market in barrels; particu- 
larly if it be packed soon after gathering. Inch-auger 
holes should be bored in both heads of the barrel to 
allow the moisture to pass off freely. For want of this 
precaution, apples frequenily arrive in market in an un- 
salable condition, or shrivel and decay soon after opening, 


Great Yield of Wheat.—Thomas Thornbury, 
Clinton Co., writes that the yield of Wheat in Iowa 
the past season, is unprecedented. Several large fields in 
his neighborhood are mentioned as giving from 30 to 40 
bushels per acre for the first return from a virgin soil. 
One man gathered 105 bushels from two acres. He thinks 
the average yield of the State amounts to 25 bushels per 
acre. The Corn crop also is very large, yielding in many 
instances 75 bushels per acre. 


Marking Bags.—C. L. Davids, Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., urges the propriety of farmers keeping their names 
plainly marked on implements, bags, etc. A branding 
iron may be purchased for a few shillings. Where this 
is not easily obtained, black paint answers a good purpose. 
A sheet of lead, with letters cut through, and laid on the 
article to be marked, makes the process very expeditious, 


Prolific Wheat.—We have seen samples of a 
white wheat, plump but small berry, resembling Fife 
wheat, said to yield 70 bushels per acre in Minnesota. It 
is Claimed that it originated from a few kernels found in 
some straw from Germany. It is a bearded sort, short 
but shouldered or branching heads, but whether a Winter 
or Spring variety, we are unable to say. 


Subsoiling easily Dome.—A. W. Parsons, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., while plowing last Fall, followed 
in each furrow with a light one horse plow and found it 
to answer a very good purpose. Where the soil is net 
too heavy, this method is well worth a trial. 


Cleaning Seeds,—T. J.H., Armstrong Co., Pa., 
Tomato, cucumber, and other similar seeds, that are en- 
veloped in a slimy pulp, are best cleansed by washing. 
A conveniefit method is to lay the pulp containing the 
seeds on a sieve, and place it under a stream of water, at 
the same time gently rubbing them with the hand. When 
separated from the pulp, spread upon shelves or sheets, 


$1 Well Expended.—Elias Westfall, Washtenaw 
Co. Mich., writes that he had a large strawberry bed 
which yielded little or no fruit, although it always flower- 
ed full. The Article in the April No. of this Vol., page 
117, describing the male and female plants, enabled him to 
determine that his were of a female or pistillate variety, 
which needed to be fertilized. He procured male or stam- 
inate plants, and gathered an abundant crop of fruit— 
sufficient tospay many times the price of the Agriculturist, 


Tulips from Seed.—W. R., N.Y. Tulips bloom 
the second season from seed. There is no definite way to 
secure a certain color, but seeds from highly colored 
flowers will be likely to produce a rich bloom. Better 
select the bulé from some extensive collection, while 
the flowers are in bloom, which is the only method of ob- 
taining a particular sort. 


Keeping Marvel of Peru.—J. Taylor, C. West, 
keeps roots of this flower in sand or dry earth in the cellar. 
and by planting in the Spring, gets an earlier bloom, with 
larger and finer plants. He thinks that those who once 
try this method, will not return to seed sowing,except when 
the roots have run out. 


Blue Flower from Iowa,.—H. A. Terry, Potta- 
wotamie Co., lowa. The spike of pretty diminutive blue 
flowers which you speak of as a sort of perennial shrub, is 
unknown to us, as are many of the wild prairie flowers. 
We should judge it worth cultivating, the fragrance adds 
much to its value. 


Wild Flower.—Wood Anemone (Anemone 
nemorosa),—F. M. Smith, Ramsey Co., Minn, The flow- 
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ers you send, appear to be of the above species ; usually 
foiind in the margin of woods, and in bloom during April. 


s.—* A.” of Chambersburg, 





Ashes for Rose Bug 
Pa., writes, that wood ashes sifted over the bushes will 
expel rose-bugs. This remedy we know to be good 
ist the s/ug, but the true rose-bug, in this vicinity at 





least, is not so easily got rid of. 


Snuff for Plant Lice.—Jonathan Highman, New 
Haven Co., Conn., writes that after trying various other 
applications, he has found Scotch snuff sprinkled upon 
the leaves and branches of infested plants, a sure remedy 
for aphides or plant lice. 

Potato Bugs.—W. J. Erskine, Vanderburg Co., 
Ind., writes that the Potato Fly (Cantharis vittata) has 
been very destructive in his neighborhood the present 
season, and inquires for a remedy. Have any of our 
readers succeeded in preventing their depredations 
These flies may be turned to account, as they are usefti) 
ted by 





for making blister plasters. They might be a 
sweeping over the tops of the vines with a shee t held hy 
two men so asto form a bag, then dropped in hot waier, 
dried, and sold to druggists. 


Arsenic for Insects,—John A. Ferguson, Berk- 
shire Co. Mass., writes that a locust tree nearly destroye« 
last season by borers, was saved by boring a three-eighths 
inch hole in the trunk, inserting three cents worth of 
arsenic, and plugging it up. The grubs soon disappeared, 
and have not returned this season. [We can not com- 
mend this treatment. If the arsenic saturates the wood 
enough to kill the insects , it would in most cases injure 
the tree, and certainly be dangerous for fruit trees.—Eb.] 


Castor Oil Plant and Moles.—A correspondent 
writes that he once bought what was recommended as a 
sure recipe for driving away moles. It was to put castor 
9il beans in their burrows. He found the beans would 





not “go down,” with the moles—they all came up. 





Drowning out Moles.—Milo Black 
»., O., advises to open two holes at some ¢ 





of water into 





in the mole track, and pour several 


the upper opening. He this treatment the 





mole will soon show his “ paten 
be at home.—Ebp.] 

A Colony of Sky-larks.—A. J. Huni, Wa 
naw Co., Mich., writes that last year while plowing § 


r fallow, he came upon a nest of sky-larks, which he 





m- 








protected from disturbance, and he has 





grounds a colony of 14 or more of these s\ 
li ts to be hoped they may reecive general protection and 








become widely disseminated. 

. AY , tn? rt . . ; 1 

Robert Burden, Queens Co., N. Y., states that a t 

auswering the description given of the sky lark has been | 
seen by se persons in the neighborhood of Ravens- 
wood, After tracted by his peculiarly 
sweet song. T has been fortunate to 
escape the tribe of bird murderers that swarm over U 





country adjacent to this City. 


Houses for Bees.—T. M. §8., Hartford, Conn. 
s prefer to set their hives in 








The most successful apiar 


the open air, during the summer season, at least ; many 
leave them with only the partial shelter of an open shed, 


the year round. When a house is used, the bees are only 
allowed access to the hives through openings left for the 
purpose, all other communications with the interior of 
the house being closed. : 

Ventilating Cellars.—L. C. Waters, Onondag: 
Co., NY. writes that a well ventilated cellar is less like- 
ly to suffer from frost. He had been much troubled by 
vegetables freezing in his ccliar several years, although it 
was made perfectly tight by banking against the sides of 
the house, and about the door and windows. Last season 
this was neglected, and to his surprise, nothing in the cel- 
lar froze. The moisture from the vegetables and from 
the soii passed off freely, and the air being dryer, became 
apoorer conductor of heat, and enough was left to keep 
the temperature below the freezing point. Provision 
should be made for ventilation when building, by car- 
rying a flue from the cellar, by the side of the chim- 
ney or elsewhere, up to the top of the house. 


Tarring Shingies.—J. C. If., Patterson, N. C. re- 
ferring to our inquiry published in the July Agriculturist 
writ A house stands near me, that was covered in 
1807 with shingles first dipped in well boiled tar, and after 
the roof was put on, a coat of well boiled tar was applied 
with a brush, and before hardened, a good coat of clean 
fine dry sand sifted over. The roof is pretty good yet. 
The tar should be boiled enough to harden when cold. 





Cement for Roofs.— A. J. Duacan, Iowa, inquires 
for the best roofing cement. Hie has tried a mixture of 
eosin and tar, applying if to the boards, covering this with 
roofing paper, then giving another coat of tar and rosin, 
and covering the whole with sand while the cement was 
bot. This he says answers in warm weather, but is 


Filtering Cisterns,—S. D. Ingham, Brown Co., 
O. The proposed arrangement might answer avery good 
purpose, provided the cistern were always nearly filled. 
When the water is low, it might pass through the filter 


too slowly to supply the inner reservoir. 


Filtering Spring Water.—S. I. Griggs. ‘The 
plan } thing a filter to the head of an 
aqueduct through which w s conducted from a spring 
to the house, would work The water would there- 
by be freed from clayey or’other deposit washed in during 
heavy rains, and insects, etc. be kept out. The charcoal 
should be broken into small lumps—say the size of peas. 


propose; l, of at 
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Artesian Well at Columbus, 0.—Inthe July 
Agriculturist, page 200, we gave a full account of this 
undertaking, which had then reached a depth of 2,388 
feet. The work is still progressing, and at last accounts 





a depth of 2,575 had been attained. Experiments were 
made to ascertain the temperature at that distance be- 
low the surface. It was found that the mercury regis- 
tered 88°, an incr 
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one degree for 
Louisville, Ky., shows an increase of one degree in 67 
Several of the lead 





silver mines of Saxony, 
e in 65 feet. It has long 
been known that the temperature rises as we approach 
the bowels of the earih, and it is quite interesting to ob- 
serve the variation this increase in dific 
It has generally been supycsot that the heat is greater 
in the vicinity of volcanoes, and the low rate of increase 
at Columbus—a long t from volcanic action, in 
part verifies this opinion. 





indicate a rise of one deg 











Wagon and Carriage Wakers, who are not al- 
eady aware of the fact, will be glad to learn that there is 
published in this City a v good journal devoted espec- 











ially ts their calling, viz.: the “‘N. Y. Coach Makers’ 
Ma 

the attention of those interested in th 
E. M. Stratton, Publisher 





y 


zine.” It is now in its 3d volume, and is well worth 
s branch of business. 
th-St. 








<cep, Port- 





gricultural Scrap Book. 
iat an havi 


land Co., Conn., suggests t 
to contain pieces occasi 
cultural papers, would 

of importance appear in | 





crap-book, 
in other than agri- 
le. Occasionally items 
. } 





it there is so mucl 


nonsense published in ‘these fugitive paragraphs that they 
would form an unreliable guide. As a matter of curiosity, 
and for occasional reference, it would be interesting. A 
good agr r, with a character to sustain, will 
be a fom oun 








‘he Age of Horses, asis well kn 


mined by the appearance of the teeth. 








cept long practice, to judge accurately after the an- 





al has 7 ed his ninth or tenth year; the directions 





] down. in thc clear on this point. 
A little 


Louis Br 





on this subject, just published by 





andt, a German Vet m, professes to 
give infallible marks by which to tell the age of a horse up 
to twenty years ormore. It is abundantly illustrated with 
drawings, and if it prove reliable, will be well worth the 









price asked, $1 per copy. 


Every Body’s Lawyer, by Frank Crosby, Phila., 
1860.—12 mo. 384 pp. This work contains plain and 
simple instructions for transacting business according to 
law, with legal forms for drawing the necessary papers. 


Its instructions are calculated to keep its readers out of 
law. 

Veterinary College at thee West.—Dr. Geo. 
H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, and one of the editors uf 
the American Siock Journal, recently called on us, on his 
way to the West, where it is proposed to establish a Vet- 
erinary College—probably at Cincinnati, O. We com- 
mend theenterprise to the hearty co-operation of our 
Western friends. 


How much is 2 “ Horse Power.??—Daniel 
Evans, Wood Co., O. In estimating the power of en- 
gines, one “horse power” is taken as equivalent to a 
force sufficient to raise 33,060 Ibs. one foot in one minute. 
This standard was first adopted by the English engineers, 
Bolton and Watt. 


Weather Notes from the Cherokee Na= 
hom~+. 5 B. Hi { 


*] 





icock, of Cherokee Nation, west of 
3°), sends weather noles kept through 

of April. ‘The notes 

1. the mean temper- 





were 


Co., which appear to be all that is nendad in a sical 
solid heads, and needle like points. Most of the pins here- 
tofore made, have had too blunt a point, 
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The Hydropult. 

This instrument described in the August A ericulturist, 
page 236, is evidently gaining in favor with the public. 
Our commendation might seem to be parttal, the com- 
pany being our tenants, but we have no interest what- 
ever in its manufacture or sale. The following extracts 
will show how highly it is approved by others.] 

From the New-York Daily Tribune. 

Fire at THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr. It may be 
remembered that on the night of the 5th of October, 1858, 
j », in which the annual fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute was being held at the time, caught fire by 








twas complet 





pane Singular 
ry last Friday 
‘ircumstances 
in buildings in which the ne te Pair was 
Garden, took fire, and very narrowly 

The was lightin ig the gas, 
ntly ignited some fancy festoonings in the 
; and in an instant the flames were overl ng each 
other in all directions, and at such a hight that it w im- 
possible to throw water on them by ordinary means. For- 
tunately for the exhibitors and visitors, one of the articles 
on exhibition at the time was Vose’s Hydropult, a pumy 
with hose and m pipe attached—so light that it can 
be carried about by a child—yet capable of drawing the 
water from a pail, tub, or reservoir, and sending it to a 
One of the waiters in the refreshment saloon 
» and threw several pails of 
re, and extinguished the flames 
d it not been for the Hydropult, the 

its valuable contents must have 
The managers of the fair awarded the 
1est medal to the American Hydropult Company, in 
recognition of the valuable service whichit rendered them 
in this emergency. 











ht of the Sth of this Octot 
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at the same hour, and under almost simil 






























in a few 


entire building and all 





been consumed. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
HOW PALACE GARDEN WAS SAVED FROM FIRE. 
_ American InstrirTuTE, } 
INEW-Y ORK, October 13, 1860, 4 
To the American Hy lropult Company. 

In compliance v 
the Company, I t 
the efficiency of the hand engine, or portable pump, 
which you see proper to call the ‘‘ Hydropult,” or water 


thrower. 





ithe request of one of the officers cf 





ke great pleasure in certifying to 


At the late fair of the Insiitute, at Palace Garden, in 
lighting the gas for the evening, fire was communicaic. 
to some li combustible ornaments, and the flames 
quickly communicated to the canvas and board ceiling 
f was so high that there were no 
means of reaching the fire by ladders, or otherwise, and 
t ] 


one of lropults being on exhibition, it oceurred 








of the roof. 17 











your 
to one of the floor clerks of the exhibition to bring it 
into use. 
With a single pail of water, and this little instrument, 
the fire was almost instantly extinguished. It was the 
general impression that three or four minutes’ delay 
would have resulted in the certain destruction of the 
building, and all present concurred in the opinion—or 
rather in the certain conviction—that the Hydropult saved 
the Institute from a simil ae which on the same 
day of the month, two years before, laid the Crystal 
Palace in ashes. ; 
Very respectfully, THOMAS McELRATH; 
Corresponding Secretary American Institute. 
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From the New-York Dispatch. 

Sewing Machines.—Wuicu is THE best ?---T'u5 
QuEsTion ANSWERED.—There can be no deéubt that 
WHEELER & WiLson’s Sewing Machine is the very best 
the market affords. Everybody says so, and that a large 
majority of poaae pad it for family sewing, while 
Dress-Makers, Shirt-Makers, Corset-Makers, Gaiter-i 
ters, Shoe- Binders Vest-Makers, and Tailors, all use il, 
and insist there is no equal for their purposes, clearly 
establishes the fact that it is unequalled for the variety of 
uses to whichit is adapted. The Wuerrier & WiLson 
Machines make the lock stitch, the only stitch that can- 
not be raveled, and that presents the same appearance 
on both sides of the seam—a fact of itself sufficient to ac- 
count for its having the highest premiums awarded it at 
all the State fairs held for the past few years. No other than 




















ature w t ighest 61°. The mggan | 
for Feb. was 3114°.—lowest 5°. highest 56°. For March, 
the mean was 28¢°—lowest 18°. highest 62°. Snow had 
rained ten times. 





len six times and it hac 


Connecticut Pins,—J. Mix, New-Haven Co., Ct., 








cracked by frost, 


cence 


sends samples of pins manufactured - the American Pin 





the Lock-stitch has given such universal satisfaction, and 
our advice is, if you want a Sewing Maghine that will do 
your awn fan yi a Very superior manner, or if 
you wish to earn a live lihood by sewing for others, do not 
de any other than a WHEELER & WILson Machine, and 
you will then feel certain that you have one that will give 
you the fullest satisfaction, 
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Business Hotices. 


{8 Sixty Cents a Line-of Space. 


iN. Drew 


SANFORD'S “CHALLENGE HEATERS, 


PORTABLE AND SET IN BRICK, ARE PRO- 
nounced by the most competent judges, to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the least 
fuel, owing to their being so constructed as to burn the 
gases and smoke, and with extensive radiating surface, 
arranged to warm the air rapidly to a soft Summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms only, 
or awhole house, CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, PuBLic HAs, 
etc., ete. Send for book of description and testimonials 
from some of the most respected citizens of New-York 
and elsewhere. 





THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, 
sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boiling, BRoILs 
WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, and without intcr- 
rupting boiling; ovENS unusually large, yet BAKING 
QuickLy and well at the bottom; flues very deep, and 
easily cleaned ; water backs, if desired ; CASTINGS EXTRA 
stronc. Three sizes. A PREMIUM over all others, 
was awarded at the late New-JERSEY STATE Farr. 
COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PAR- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. By an in- 
genious, yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, filling the in- 
terior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating the heat 
so completely, that the bottom of the stove is as hot as any 
other part. 

Be side this, there is a very convenient contrivance in- 
vented expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect com- 
bustion of the coal is secured, with great economy, and at 
the same time the impure air is drawn out of the room. 
FIrE MAY BE KEPT ALL WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW, & CO. 
239 and 241 Water street. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking and 

Heating Stoves, adapted to ev ery W vant. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


intrinsically “The best in use,” but are 
t all the wants of the public. 
ed for 





Are not only 
the only machines that mee 
They are the favorites tor family use, are preferi 
king, vest making and tailoring purposes gener- 








shirt ma 
ally, and much esteemed at the South, for plantation 
from the finest to the 





work, where ihe sewing ra 
coarsest fabrics. 

“There is no better family machine 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in eur own 
family. We want no better."—American Agriculturist, 
September, 1560. 

Office, 505 Broadway, New-York 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


No. 495 Broadway, New-York ; No. 18 Summer strect, 
Soston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia ; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore ; No. 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. * * For our own family use we became fully 
satisfied that Grover & Baker is the best and we accord- 
ingly purchased it.—American Agriculturist, 
(="SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. .£#J 


A SILVER MEDAL 
las just been awarded by the N. Y. State Agriculiural 
Seciety for the 


Comprehensive Farm Record; 
a most valuable and curious book, a for recording 
every thing the farmer desires for 25 year: : 

Our catalogue of agricultural books is sent free to any 
uddress, SAXTON & BARKER, 

25 Park Row, New-York. 

TRUSSES, _ DR. MI ARSH Cc ON- 
tinues to apply his radical cure Truss 

with success in the treatment of Her- 
nia, or Rupture. Trusses, Supporters- 
Shoulder Brac ces, Suspensory Bandages, silk elastic Stock- 
ing, Belts, Bathing ‘Trusses, and all surgical appliances 
applied. A lady in attendance in the female department, 


than this made, 














Market Review, Weather Notes, ete. 


—_———- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Friday Evening, Oct. 19, 1860. 


Our market report for the present month is more satis- 
factory than any one we have been able to make for at 
least two years past. As we intimated in a leading arti- 
cle on the crops, last month, the continuous reports of 
bad weaiher in England, have not been without some 
foundation, as many dealers were trying to hold out was 
the case, at the time our article was written. Later ad- 
vices show a marked deficiency in the wheat crop of 
Great Britain, and the export of grain and flour is now go- 
ing on at a very rapid rate. The shipment of wheat from 
the port of New-York for the week ending Oct. 13th, was 
greater than during any previous week in the history of 
our country. Prices have of course advanced both here 
and in the interior of the country, and we are happy to be 
able +> report most encouraging prospects for farmers. 

is a noticeable feature in the market that flour has not 
advanced in the same ratio with wheat. The rise on the 
former has been but 15 to 25 cents per barrel, while wheat 
has gone up 10c. to 15c. per bushel, equal to an improve- 
ment of 50c. to 75c. per bbl. for flour. Hence, it is obvious 
that millers who continue to manufacture flour, are work- 
ing ataloss, Toward the close, holders of flour are be- 
ginning to realize more satisfactory prices, and it is not 
at all improbable that the future will more nearly equalize 
the relative value of the raw material and the manufac- 
tured article. The exports of both have been very heavy 
indeed, and extensive shipments continue to be made, 
chiefly, of course, to British ports. It is worthy of re- 
mark, in this connection, that California, heretofore an 
importer of Breadstuffs, has this year become an ex- 
porter, and a surplus is now being shipped to Australia, 
Great Britain, and to New-York, reversing, so far as this 
port is concerned, the course of trade. It will be observed 
by examining our tables, given below, that in Corn, a de- 
crease of receipts and sales has taken place. Prices, 
however, are higher. Although _ is a very larg e 
stock, especially ‘of mixed Western, in store, it is being 
reduced very rapidly, the current sales bei ing much heav- 
ier than the arrivals. Rye has been scarce and wanted. 

.Barley has been more plenty and more active, at an 
improveme nt....Oats declined early in she month, but 
are now rising again, the inquiry for them being good.. 
With unfavorable crop accounts from the South, and an 
active demand here, prices of Cotton have advanced 
about ce. per lb., closing with Middling Upland at ll4ye., | 
and other grades at proportionate raies per Ib. ‘The re- 

| 





cent unfavorable change in the w eathe r, together with 
moderate receipts and improving accounts from Live rpool, 
have stimulated business in all our market The de- 
mand has been chiefly for Middling and the uppe r graces, 
which, owing to their scarcity, have brought higher rates 
than could probably be supported should the weather 
ibecome favorable. Local speculation has already 
partially discounted the effect of a killing frost. The se- 
lection at present on the market is deficient in quality and 
staple, but the later pickings are expected to show an 
improvement in these respects. . -Hay and Hops have 
been in active request, and the latter bave advanced. | 
Tobacco has | been in lively demand at somewhat firmer 
been more sought arter.... Wool has 
been quiet at un ged quotations. -o- bhe movements in 
other kinds of Produce have been moderate. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Sept. 19. Oct. 18, 









pr ices....See 
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Frour— p Western. nmvnnnsi $15 @560 $540 @57%5 
Superfine Western....... 515 @ 5 30 540 @555 

E xtra Western..... ... 540 @700 565 @ 725 
Fancy to Extra Genes¢ Biss 2 565 @ 7 00 580 @ 7 2% 
Baper. to Extra Southern, 70 @750 599 @7% 
RYE F LOUR—Fine and Super. f 4 30 
oT > Th ; 5 3 90 











WHEat—Canada White 
Western White......... 
Southern White...... 

All kinds of _— 
Corn—Yellow- ....... 
Wil ox s vesose> 
Mixed. 
Oats--Western. 
BR Sioa 3.3< 040.40 
= 












BARLEY 
Hay, in bales, Ring 100 Ibs... 
Cc orfon—Midd ings, per ers 
Rick, per 100 Ibs. . ‘ 
Hors, ¢ rop of 1860, per ‘YD... 
Pork—New Mess, per bbi.. 





























Prime, new, per Ditdaves 400 @ 437 @14 50 
BEEF--Repacked mess . 22 @ $ 2 87% @92% 
Country mess,........... @ % 5 @ 6 00 
LARD, in bbls. perIb . Ry¥@ 14% RKe 13 
BurreR—Western, per Ib. 12 ¢ 17 @ 5 
State, per Tb... ...-..- 6-6 16 @ BR 1 @ ) 
CHEESE. ......ccsesensees . 9K@ 1% 9 ¢ ll 
Eces—F resh, yer dozen....... Bye@ 15 
Western, per d0Z,....-. 2... .+.. 10 @ 14 
Povu_tTryY—Fowls, per Tb.. 13 @ i4 10 
Chickens, per pales Pe AEE De Re 62 
Sen @, per PAIL. ......--- eee ees 100 @150 50 
<s, per pair... : 38 @ 50 15 
Tarke vs, per Ib. 22 @ WU 12 
res, # pair. vi) 
20N8, HF dOZ,...-..000. 59 
of zR Live t Sores, p. Ib.. 4@ R 55 
SzED—Clover per D.......60. 9 @ 9 10 
Timothy. per bushel...... . 23 @2t a 2% 
SvuGAR—Brown, per ID.. 6 @ 8% { 8% 
3, New-Orleans, p.gl. 45 @ 4 5 @ 48 
Kio, per | er 134%@ 154% 3 @ 15% | 
To —K entucky,&¢, pt x 8 @ 12 3 «é 13 
Seed Leaf, per Ib....:.......... 6 @ 6 &@ 29 
Ww * Domestic fleece, p. lb.. 3H @ 58 34 @ 58 
Pot ic, pulled, per Ib.. 3 43 3 @ 4 


es é @ 4: 
HE wp—Ut ndri Anm., per tun..150 @100 150 @160 
Dressed American, per tun, .200 @20 200 @20 


TALLOW, per ID.........-+-000+ 10 @ @ 10 
On CAKE, per tun............. 81 7 6 @39 00 +8200 @40 00 
ApPLes, Prime, per bbl,...... 125 @ 150 ‘ pe @ ; ° 





Medium, # bbl. ie 





@ 
3 @10 50 @10 





No, 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, opposite St. Paul’s church, 


Common, per bbl. 

















PEARS, Virgatiens, per mpl. re. 18 08 @15 00 
Common, per bbl.. 13 @22 00 @400 
GRAPES—Isabella ®@ b.. * 5@ 9 
Dried Apples, per Ib........... 4K@ 5 j 2ka 5 
Dried Peaches, per Ib.. $s @ 2B 10 @ 15 
Dried Cherries, pitted, pr, b.. 19 @ _ 20 17 @ 8 
Por \TOES—Mercers, per bbl. 187 @ 23 1% @1% 
Junes, per bbl. .. coweeeeeee 137 @150 10 @1B 
Dyckman, per he ee een 150 @1R 123 @150 
Peach Blows, ® bbl............ 112 @1i13 
Sweet, V irginia, » 4, SA 200 @800 200 @2% 
Delaware and §.Jersey,#bb1.. 175 @ 250 
Ontons, Red, per bbl.......... 1% @200 200 @250 
Wits; nee WON i058. os ctr uke @22% 17% @200 
TuRNIPs, per bbi. 25 @ i @1R 
CABBAGES, per 100... @300 250 ©3850 
SQUASHES, Marrow, per bbl... 100 @1% b&b @ 8% 
BEE 78, per Ddi.....,...-- «xaesin 100 @ 100 @ 
TOMATOES, per bushel......... 50 @ 8s @ 
Lima Beans, per bushel...... 56 @ 7% 100 @ 
CRANBERRIES, Eastern,? bbl 9 00 @12 00 
Western, @ bbl .. a 600 @8 00 
CELERY, @ dozen.. a ens 5 @ 
Pumpxins, @ 100.0000 0000 400 @500 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
tECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rue. Barley. Outs 
26 days this month 578, 913,741, 262 789,626 23,413 119,412 314,936 


27 days last month 425,371 2,711,792 2,014,863 32,167 22, ii 295 

SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 6 business days this mon., 588,670 3,877,200, 1,387, 500 3 

business days /ast mon., 563,180 3,374,000 2,658, ‘00! 


“F lour, Wheat, Corn, and Barley left at tide-water from 
the commencement of navigatfon to the 15th of October 
inclusive, during the years 1859 and 1860, are as foliows: 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. Barly, bu, 
i ° . B64, 517 1,748,523 2 293, 056 GO} 809 
1860.......... 720,355 ~ 9,702,071 12,193,060 943,744 











Increase. ..955,838 7,953,548 9,900,004 275,938 


It will be seen that the increase in Flour, Wheat, and 
Corn, is enormous. 


Breadstuffs Trade of Chicago, Jan. 1 to Oct. 10, 


RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS, 
ee ——_—e—__eeeF rer 7 
1860. 1859. 1860, 1859. 
Flour, bbls.... 414,581 453,668 443,918 ry 


Wheat, bush... 9,948,298 5,602,001 8,192,862 
Corn, bush ...14,271,632 4,091,910 12,495,260 55,319 
Oats, bush..,. 1,268,523 955,261 845,758 684,507 
Rye, bush..... 207,422 147,880 72,629 68,787 
Barley, bush.. 371,177 311,710 129,785 134,219 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carriz 
Markets have been very largely supplied, ihe receipis 
footing up 22,422 for the four weeks ending Oct 16th, or 
5,605 per week—the highest average for any one month 
curing two years past, at least, but so great has been the 
rush of tors to this city, that about all have fonnda 
market, at omy a slight decline from one month are, Fer 
the last market there were 5,908 beeves, which 01 rather 
slowly, 2 it 914 c. @ 9% ¢c. for prime g m No 8!¢ c. @ 83 
for fair to good, and so down to6c. @7e. for 
poor ; general average 74 c. per Ib. estimated Oitene? 
we ight. 

Vv FAL CALVES. omy e ipts have been li ght, numbering 
but 2,769 for the t fo ~ weeks. The demand is fair, 
for pater fat calvy f four to six weeks old, for which 
64 c. @7 ce. per Ib. live weight is rewlily obtained ; but 
much of the stock is heavy, and rather poor, s¢ ling at 
4c.@ic. 

SHEEP anD Lamps are abundant.—Receipts for four 
weeks foot up 58,727 or an average of 14,652 per week, 
This is a large number at a time when dressed sheep 
are coming in plentifully, and it is difficult to sell the 
whole of thera, Good fat sheep and store ewes com- 
mand fair prices and seli readily, the former at about 
1g c. @ 4%¢ per ib. live weight, ane the latter at $3.25 @ 
$3.75 per head, Common and poor lambs are in over 
supply, and sell quite slowly at $2. @ $2.50 earch. 

IVE lioas,- Receipts for the month just ended, have 
been 40,954 or 10,274 per week, just double what they 
where the previous month. With the return of cool 
weather the demand has so increased that nearly all the 
stock has been sold and that too without the aid zt 
packers. Prices about as reported last month, or 64% ec. 
(@ 654 ¢. per Ib. Jive weight for corn fed hogs ; and 6 Cc. 
(@ 634 c. for still fed hogs. The market is overstocked 
just now, 14,302 live hogs having been received during 
the past week. 


Whe Weather, since our last report has been quite 
changeable, but generally cool, with heavy frosts, and 
even snow, at the north. Most crops have matur.d 
well, and been secured in good condition.—-Our Datny 
WEATHER Nores, condensed, read thus: September 20 
rainy A.M. cloudy P.M., and hard rain at ni ight—21, to 24, 
clear, cool, fine weather—25, heavy shower — 26, clear, 
and cool—27, cloudy, cool, with light rain at night— oR. 
to 30, clear and cool. ~— October 1, coldest morning of the 
season; mercury 38° with hard frost ; rainy dé % 2% 
clear and milder—4, rain P. M. and at nig cht Y aoukt 
with light rain—6, 7, clear and cool—8, high wind, with 
rain—9 to 13, clear and fine—14, clondy A. M. heavy rain 
P.M.—15, 16, clear and cool—17, cloudy—18, mild—i9, 
clear fine autumn weather. 

































Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York, 


(Observations carefally made upon a standard Ther 
mometer (Fahrenheit.) r indicates rain.} 





SEPTEMBER. 
1 wet 62 | Tis.3 68 fa 50 [19...- --60r/85...... 62¢ 
Q..006-57 | 8... TIrj14......58 |90....,.067/96......53 
B......59 | 9....664 85 ARS cs al 57 21.0 Str IT. SU 
+ DE ARRE a) Pe 6S1: WB etinae 59 [22... Jose OO betes 50r 
Bi. ae 64 |11......88 I7...5.. dares 1. 58 (99... 143 
G......69 |12......55r,18......68 194...2..00 (80... 43 
OCTOBER. 
1...2..447] 4 vonseeBRr) 7 7.000040 |10..-,..40 ]13:.. ..44 
000 SOP] B.0000080 8.0 SBr/IT ovo 4500 14......477 
3,.-conBt | OiseeecOO | Oso, 0044 {18,5555 RONOe, 1c ae 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


(Subscriptions to the American Agriculturist for 1861 can 
begin now without extra charge.—See page 352.) 

After close figuring, and liberal terms from manufac- 
turers, we find we can fully keep up the character of 
our paper, andeven improve it, and yet offer you the 
large premiums named below. These articles are offered 
as direct pay for time spent in canvassing for names. 
This year we make no distinction between new and old 
subscribers, though it is supposed that every canvasser 
will not only gather up the names of old subscribers, 
but also secure a large number of new names. 

irr ln selecting articles for nremiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently called fer by our readers. [49° We wisn IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 


Ee We offer nothing for competition. Each premium 
is for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s re- 
muneration will depend upon what other unknown per- 
sons are doing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows 
just what he, or she, is working for ; and also that if a 
higher premium is not secured, a lower one can be taken. 

te The work of collecting names can begin now with 
special advantage. See last page (352) for extra induce- 
ments to new subscribers. 

(Ce Any extra specimen copies, or show bills, needed 
by canvassers, will be freely furnished. We have now a 
good show bili for 1861. 

(rf course only one premium can be paid on the 
same subscriber. 

te Every person collecting names for premiums, 
can send the names with the money as fast as obtained, 
so that the subscribers may begin to receive their papers ; 
but if designed for premiums, two copies ot each list of 
names should be sent, one of them marked at the top, 
“For premiums,” also with the name of the sender. 
These duplieate lists will be kept on file by themselves, 
to be referred to in making up the premium when any 
person has completed sending in names for Volume XX. 

=" The premiums are offered for subscribers for 
Volume XX (1861), whenever received. Canvassers will 
have time for completing their lists, but the premium 
will be paid as soon as any list is made up—if duplicate 
lists are sent, to refer to at once. 

(No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as 
we have many friends who send in large lists but wiil take 
no premium, and we are not certain that premiums are 
desired, uniess the fact be particularly mentioned. 

Eg It is believed that all can recommend this jour- 
nal to their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take 
and read it. It will continue to be independent, out- 
spoken, and reliable, the special friend, advocate, and pro- 
moter of the farmer's interest, and will aim to facilitate 
and lighten the labors ofevery household. A larger num- 
ber of instructive as well as pleasing engravings, and a 
greater amount of really useful information, will be given 
in the next volume, than in any preceeding one. Onward, 
upward, is our motto. 

(=e Premiums A, to J, are offered for subscribers at 
the lowest club price (80c.), or at the regular price ($1 ) 
Any person who has commenced sending in names at 80c. 
and who finally fails to get the higher number of names, 
can fall back upon the smuller number, by remitting the 
20 cents extra on each of the smaller number of names 
required. 

Premium A. 


140 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or95 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the clubto one of 
Wheeler & Wilson’s best $50 Sewing Machines, 
new from the factory, and of the very best make. 
There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.—The machines will be se- 
lected new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and for- 
warded without expense to the recipient, except for 
freight charges after leaving the city. Full instructions 
for setting up and using, go with each machine. 


Premium B. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) 
will entitke the person getting up the club to a set 
of Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, now in 
course of publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes 
of 770 pages each. This is a magnificent work, forming 
a whole library embracing every topic of human know- 
ledge. Ten volumes are now ready, and the remaining 


Premium C, 

98 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one 
of Willcor 4 Gibbs’ @35 Sewing Machines, including 
a set of Hemmers. This is the best machine of its kind, 
(sewing with one thread), and has several points supe- 
rior to other machines. It is neat, well made, simple in 
its operation ; and having tested one for some time past 
in ourown family, we can recommend it to these who 
can not afford to buy the higher priced double-thread 
machines. (The regular price of this machine is $30, but 
we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set of 
Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every machine 
sent out.) The machines given as premiums, willbe se- 
lected new at the factory, be well boxed, and will be for- 
warded to the recipient free of expense, except for 
freight after leaving the city. They will go out set up 
ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 

Premium D. 

G5 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or $2 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one 
of the New $10 Wringing Machines, described on 
page 247 of the August Agriculturist. This is one of 
the best labor-saving and clothes-saving inventions of 
the day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will pay to 
have one to assist in the washing of every family, even if 
of only moderate size. We would not take $50 for our 
machine, if another could not be purchased. 

Premium E, 

GO Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 30 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of 
Kendall’s Aneroid Barometers, described on page 
232 of the August Agriculturist. This is a good, portable 
instrument, and valuable to every person as a weather 
guide, as well as for scientific purposes. (Price $10.) 

Premium F. 

5O Subscri%ers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $1 each,) 

will entitle the person getting up the club to one of the 


best $8 Straw and Hay Cutters. [Ifpreferred, 
the best $8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.) 


Premium G, 


42 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 22 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to the new and 
enlarged $6} Pictorial Edition of Webster’s Una-= 
bridged Dictionary, This standard work com- 
prises 1'748 large 3 column pages. Itis not only an or- 
nament to every house, but is of great practical use ; and 
its full definitions place it next tothe Cyclopedia as a 
source of general information. It weighs 8} Ibs.,and can 
go by express; or be sent by mail for 1 cent per ounce 
within 3000 miles, or 2 cents per ounce over 3000 miles. 


Premium Hi. 


40 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 21 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the clubto one of the 
best $6 Hand Corn Shellers, a convenient, ef- 
fective, and useful implement. 

Premium I, 

30 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one extra 
copy of Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound 
Volumes of the American Agriculturist, (16, 17,18, 19) 
sent post paid. 

Premium J. 

26 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 14 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to a $4 
Pocket Microscope, with the celebrated “ hour- 
glass,” or Coddington lens, ina solid silver case. Sent 
post-paid. 

Premium K. 

25 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also 
to any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
sent post-paid. {39°20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, to 
an extra copy of Vol. XX, and two of those volumes. 
(= 1 5 Subscribers at 80 cents each, to an extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and one of the previous volumes. 


Premium L, 
20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an assortment of Windsor § New- 
ton’s Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These 
paints are imported from London, and are by all con- 
sidered the best inthe world. They are adapted to the 
finest work, or they will make aneat and appropriate 
present to any of our younger readers. They will be 
sent post-paid anywhere within 3000 miles. (If to goto 
the British Provinces or the Pacific Coast, the recipient 
will need to send 84 cents for the extra postage required 
above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay. This and 





five will be furnished as fast as issued. Price, $45. 


the next premium, if sent with our box of seeds, going to 





California in February, can go without the extra postage. 
Premium M. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an assortment of Osborne § Hodg- 
kinson's Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 
colors or shades, put up in a mahogany case with brush- 
es, cups, etc. These are of American manufacture, and 
though not so fine as the above, they will answer for or: 
dinary practice by children or beginners, and for common 
sketching. They will also be sent by mail, post-paid. 
(If to go to the British Provinces, or to the Pacific Coast, 
$1.05 will need to be sent by the recipient to pay the 
extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 

Premium N-.- 

10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to any one of the four previous un- 
bound volumes (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post-paid. 


Premium 0O, 

237 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 125 at $1 each) 
will entitle the person getting up the club tu one of Geo. 
A. Prince & Co.’s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These 
Melodeons are of very superior tone and finish. We have 
ourselves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and 
it has given the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced 
by all who have heard it, as one of the very best. The 
different priced instruments are of equally good tone— 
the price varying with the size and style of finish. The 
size, prices, etc., of these instruments can be learned 
particularly by sending a stamp to Geo. A. Prince & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., fur an illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
The instruments given as Premiums will be sent new 
directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready boxed, and 
without extra expense to the recipient, except for freight 
after leaving the factory. 

(S°The above premium list might be made up by the 
members of a congregation, and an instrument thus se- 
cured for a church. 

Premium P. 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. 
A. Prince § Co”s $60 Melodeons (4} octaves.) See 
remarks above. 

Premium Q, 

130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo 
A. Prince § Co.”’s $45 Melodecons (4 octaves.) See 
remarks above. 

Book Premiums. 

Valuable Book Premiums.—lstead of the 
above premiums, any person getting up a club of 20 or 
more names, may choose any desired Books from the 
list (advertised on page 350) to the amount of 12} cents 
Sor each name forwarded at 80 cents, (or 32} cents for each 
name sent at $1,) and the books will be sent post-paid. 
(If to go over 3000 miles, the recipient will need to send 
20 cents for extra postage on each dollar’s worth of books. 
i= Persons making upaclub for any of the above pre- 
miums, and getting some names over the required 
amount, will be entitled to books for the surplus names. 


——s mt 0 ee 
Eight Men, 


Happened to be together one evening, and on 
looking over our premium list, they resolved to each 
obtain twelve subscribers to it, and thus secure a good 
sewing machine to be given to a poor but worthy 
widow in their neighborhood. They found many willing tc 
pay a dollar each, and even more, when by so doing they 
not only secured a good paper for themselves, which 
they had before thought of subscribing for, but also at the 
same time helped an unfortunate neighbor. In many 
other neighborhoods a similar course has been pursued 
At least two tailors, with large families, were remem- 
bered inthe same way, last winter. 


— nO > we 


To Advertisers.—Terms Advanced. 
pee 

By referring to the terms of Advertising, it will be seen 
that the rates are somewhat advanced. This has become 
necessary, to prevent their over-running the reading 
columns. We were compelled to refuse a large amount 
offered for the present paper. Further, the large increase 
in our circulation renders this advance of terms quite 
proper. Ourcharges will still be lower than most, if not 
all other Journals. The correct mode of estimating 
advertising rates is by the amount per line for each thou- 
sand of actual circulation: Our new terms will be little, 
if any, over half a cent per line for each thousand copies 
of the Agriculturist circulated. We invite a comparison 
of these rates with those of any other journal of known 
circulation. Still further, the limited space we give to 
advertisements, the exclusion of medicines, humbugs, and 
unreliable advertisements, anc the monthly issue of the 
paper, all contribute to make our advertising pages una- 
sually valuable. 
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Free Seeds for 1861. 


—e— 

As in former years, we shall provide a large assortment 
of valuable Seeds to distribute without charge to every 
subscriber desiring them. The seeds will consist of va- 
rious kinds, for the Field, Garden, and Flower Plots. The 


list will be announced as soon as we can get our collec- 
tion together. These seeds will often be worth more than 
the cost of a year’s subscription, especially in distant parts 
of the country, remote from reliable seed stores. 


Adhertisements, 


rr 
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Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month, 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 


Fifty cents ver line of — for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 


¢t@# Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 


One whole column 130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
G2Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 


FOR BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Fifty five cents per line ; $65 per column. 
(2 Business Notices Highty-five cents per line. 


x x r 
ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. Known 
as the “ Colden Mansion Farm,” situated in Coldenham, 
Orange County, N. Y., 7 miles west from Newburgh. The 
house is fifty feet square, two stories high, basement, kitchen, 
and built of stone. There is a farm house and tenant house 
also on the place, together with carriage houses, barn, hay 
houses, &c., &c. A great variety of the choicest kinds of fruit 
and ornamental trees. A very desirable place for a gentleman 
farmer; as healthy a location as can be found. It contains 217 
acres. For further information apply to LINDLEY M. FER- 
RIS, on the premises; and to L. Murray Ferris, Jr.. at D. Col- 
den Murray’s. 62 South-st.; or Clarkson Taber, at the office of 
American A ulturist, Times Building. 
ARM $7000.—IN HAND $500; REMAINDER 
in6 annual payments. 22 miles from Cincinnati, O., 160 
acres, 600 fruit trees, 80 acres cleared. Good House, Kitchen, 
&c. immediate possession. A desirable situation for a milk 
or market farm, or vineyard. Address, FARM, care of Box 
$40, — City. Willexchange for real estate in or near 
ew-York. 


"XO NURSERYMEN AND FARMERS. 

t FOR SALE (in whole or in part.) TWO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY ACRES OF GOOD LEVEL LAND, near the 
city of Baltimore, and convenient to a turnpike. It is admir- 
ably adapted for an extensive Nursery, which is very much 
needed, as thousands of orders are annually sent to the North 
for Trees, &c., which would seek a supply, nearer home. For 
particulars address JOHN I. GROSS, 

Real Estate Agent, 
Baltimore, Md. 


J VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE OF 330 
< acres of choice land, 200 under good improvement, 2 
dwellings (1 of brick,) 2 large barns, 2 orchards of —_ lof 
pears, plums, cherries, quinces, &c., &c.; 144 miles from Rail- 
roud station, 20 miles north of Detroit by Plank-road. Or 
half would be sold to suit purchaser. Price $12,000, If divid- 
ed, $6009 and $7000. Address E, WRIGHT HALL, 
Mt. Clemens, Macomb Co., Mich. 


 PARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. Kc. , 
SAAC EMLENS, 226 Frontest., New-York. 
(SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGHT & EMENS.) 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
4 E. R. Cooper, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


TONE DIGGING MACHINE.—3 men with 2 
yoke of oxen will take rocks of 5 tons weight out of their 
beds without digging; remove and_place them in a wall5 
feet high at the rate of 150 per day. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


@ YDROPULT.—One man can throw water 50 
































feet high, at the rateof50 Gallons per minute. For sale 
by R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
Blackberries—Grapes. 


Nxw-RocHELLE BLACKBERRY VINEs at $40 per thousand, 
: or $5 per hundred. 
CoNCORD GRAPE VINES—1 year old, at $15 per 100. 
= =e —2 years old, at $20 per 100. 
—Layers (1 year old) at $25 per 100, 
IRA SEYMOUR, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Strawberries! Strawberries!! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

What Strawberry shall I plant? Why! the Wilson's Alban: 
—Why? Because it is the most productive, the largest, and 
finest berry out. In fact it is the ** fashionable ” berry. 

Originated at the Albany Nursery, where plants can be pro- 
cured by addressing JOHN WILSON, Albany, N. Y. 

Pri’ POT LOD IAMS. 66 c6.0500- ivccescecckvectecesd $1 
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Liberal discount to the trade. 


Garden Seeds, 
GARDEN SEEDS, 
p GARDEN SEEDS. 

The utmost care is taken to have my Seeds pure, reliable 
and — to their kind—most of which are grown expressly for 
my sales. 

The orders of dealers solicited for Seeds in papers or in bulk 
—which will be furnished on as good terms as by any other re- 
liable house ini the country. Wholesale price lists will be sent 





TREES. 


Invite the attention of dealers aug private growers to their 
large stock of well grown ana thrifty fruit trees, at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

APPLE TREES—Stand>*d—Of fine size. $14 per 100. 

APPLE TREES~—Dweart. 

PEAR TREES—Standard—All the desirable sorts. $30 per 100. 

PEAR TREES—Dwarf—Three to four years old. $30 per 100. 

PEACH TREES—on Peach Stock—One and two years old. 
$10 per 100. 

PEACH TREES—on Plum Stock—Pruned for Pot Culture. 

CHERRY TREES—Two years old, of the best varieties and 
very thrifty, $20 per 100. 

CHERRY TREES—Early Richmend, $15 per 100 


GRAPE VINES—Native : 
Diana, Delaware, Logan, Rebecca, Anna, Hartford Prolific, and 
all the other desirable sorts. For prices see Catalogues. 


GRAPE VINES—For House Culture : 

Black Hamburg, and all the best varieties, grown in large pots, 
with special reference to the formation of roots. For 
prices see Catalogues. 

RHUBARB—Linnezus at $50 per 1000, and all other good sorts 
at low prices. 

CURRANTS—All the best sorts, at $5 per 100 and upwards. 

RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, &c. 


For Orchard Houses. 
PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS, NECTARINES, CHERRIES, 
and APRICOTS, in Nursery rows, carefully pruned for 
Pot culture. $1 each, $80 per 100. 


THE SAME FRUITS IN POTS a foot in diameter, and 
ready for immediate fruiting, $2 each. 


TREES. 





FRUIT FOR SUMMER 
AND 


A GARDEN FOR WINTER. 


PARSONS & CO.. 


FiuwU Ss EIEN G, near New-York. 


FOR THE LAWN, GARDEN, OR PARK. 


All the well known Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, as M 
e . aples, 
Oaks, Lindens, &c, and a large number of new and beautiful 
varieties gathered by their collectors, brought from Europe by 
one of the proprietors. 
They would call attention to their large variet 
beautiful EVERGREENS for a ge sn = Say 


WINTER GARDEN, 


Where, instead of the leafless desolation which generally 
reigts seven months in the year, every gentleman may surround 
himself, even in the depth of Winter, with all the fresh green- 
ness of Spring and Summer. For our climate and long Win- 
ters there is nothing that will compare with a garden of ever- 
greens, unless it isa 


GARDEN OF GLASS, 


Where, in apartments of various temperatures, all the fruits 
and flowers of tre pical climates can be grown in profusion. 

To those who intend to erect such houses, we shall be happy 
to show our structures adapted to each class of plants, and to 
show also the young and thrifty saleable plants of more than a 
thousand varieties, from the glossy leaf and varied flower or 
the well known Camellia, to the more rare and curious Orchids. 
and the novel foliage plants, whose leaves present the delicate 
or gorgeous coloring of flowers, and are beautiful, not only fora 
short period of bloom, but throughout the whole year. For 
blooming under glass, or for BEDDING upon the lawn, a large 
variety of plants is cultivated in quantity; and for the 


ROSE GARDEN, 


Some five hundred of the choicest varieties have been selected, 
and are cultivated on their owN ROOTS, at very low prices. 
Catalogues will be furnished to all who apply by mail to 


PARSONS & CO., ‘ 
Flushing, N, Y. 





Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 


At Angers, France, 


The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in 
the world, has the honor to inform numerous friends and 
the public, that his CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, pro me Fruit Stocks, &c., for 
the present season is now ready and at theig disposal. 

Apply to BRUGUIERE & EBAUD, 

51 Cedar-st., New-York. 





BRLOOMINGTON NURSERY, Illinois.— 
120 Acres FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL, AND NURSERY STOCK 
cheap for cash. Apple. 1 to 4 years, 1000 $25 to $95. Stocks, 1 
year, selected, 10,000, $30. Gooseberry, Houghton, strong. 100 
4. Raspberry, many sorts, 100, $2 to $5. Strawberry, Wi son’s, 
cv. Scarlet, C. Cone, Iowa, or Washington, and others, PURE, 
100, $1; 1000, $5. Tulips, 100 of 20 named sorts, Db’l and Sg’l, 
$4, Root Grafts, 10,000, $20: &c., &c., as per Lists. Cash or- 
ders in Fall packed free. 
F. K. PHOENIX. 


Fork SALE. — LARGE STANDARD PEAR 
Trees of the choicest varieties ; also, Plum, Cherry, and 
foes ee ane many — = , &c,, &c,; at our 
urseries in Tio; oga 3 
Tioga, Sept. 96 1860, ee WICK & BLOODGOOD. 
RAPE VINES.—Isabella, Catawba, and 
Clinton.—The subscribers being largely engaged in Grape 
culture, now offer to the public several thousand Vines, in lots 
to suit purchasers, of their own raising, with prices according to 
age and quality. Particular attention paid to forming vine yards. 
‘Address DEPEW’S Nurseries, Nyack, Rockland Co., 
City reference, Mr. John W. Towt, No. 56 Beekman-st. 


GRAPES ! GRAPES! !—Twenty varieties 
of the best hardy sorts, singly, by the dozen or hundred, 


t dd Descriptive Catalogue. 
Ee eee Db. Ss. HEF FRON, Utica, N. Y. 


New Rochelle or Lawton Black- 
berry Plants. 
d. 
#5 Pe ade 
13g ** dozen. 














RAPE VINES. 
Delaware, Diana, coat Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Rebecca. 
CURRANTS. 


, La Versailles. White Glape, Gondoin’s White, May’s 
sce siadeiaibel: Victoria, Black Naples. 


GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Lawton Blackberry. 


I AUTUMN, AND SPRING, 1861. 
yearn Aer doz be ht dozen $5—Eighteen 





Two do: y e 
doze’ $2010 ozen (enough for one 
scam ior LAWTON, No, 15 Wall-st., New-York. 





Dutch Bulbous*oots. 


I. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Have just received in addition to th . 
portation, the following novelties of 4 Ss Ee 


quantities. Each. 
New Violet Hyacinth “L’Unique,” ..................- 85 cts. 
Lilium Thunbergianum Grandifioram  Siboldii, ‘ 

orange crimson,) 2 feet... .....$1 50 cts, 


Liftum ‘olchicum, (Szovitzianum monadelp 

L fs = and spotted 4 feet. ; ae om 
uniceum ; this new variety h - 

troduced a Dr. Siebold & De Veh ng — de. 


e d 
e€ most magnificent of the ily pas 00 
e cee iis to 











8c’ as 
Suaber pais of <1 ay pcebberaacunae’ 
Tulipa clusiana, nt cr nm scarlet, . “y 
Tulipa comuta, Chinese Tulip, curious,...... oo 
a gesneriana, very la bright crimso 15°" 
ris Japonica, new, 8 rendi free bloomer Cases . BB 
endid nove hardy Sa 
Brunsvi FOseDHING..secvvsetsnrnnnsnereees sume ‘ we 
Brunsvigia multifiora...... ........ Fis 6 Hewes ents Med # 00 





We also beg to recommend the following choice 
COLLECTION OF BULBOUS ROOTS. 
ASSORTMENTS OF ? 
Fine named Hyacinths, for pots, glasses, or spen seed 
$ 


Polianthus Narcissus. .............-+eeeeeseee Sadese dain’ 
Double Tuli ¥ 
Mixed Croc 





AWweHA 


Fine nam 
Tine dou 
Fine single 
Fine Mixed Crocus 


bet 


UE BUI ses a vetvces te « 
Polyantims Narcissus. 
ASSORTMENTS OF 





nowkion 
zt 

















5.000 New-Rochelle Blackberry, very low. 
000 





by mail on application. -LLA -4 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Apple, 5 to 9 feet. n4 fetal ise on a Nursery 
rts, Wholesale and Retail on application. 
Stock of all sorts. "\C: TEAS, Raysville, Henry Co., Ind. — | 


12 Double and Single F: 
50 Mixed Crocus... “a0 nes aig, : 
12 Double named Tulips ..............- j 
12 Single named Tulips................ EE: : 
8 Polyanthus Narcissus.................-..0.0006 ; 
6 Double Narcissus,..........000000000 22 $5 
OS I ati ietanewn diktaepanhtiindss aos cadipens 
8 Crown Imperials..002 0020002 Bey By Be Set 
2 Bulbocodium Vernums.... .... iat is sipiaias vik clea 
1 Pancratium Maritimum.....)...7."!: aie dikce dates olaual 
ASSORTMENTS OF 
100 Varieties Double and Single Fi mes eee 
100 Double and Single Fine named Flyacinthe f SO tories H $0 
100 Double and Single Fine named ye % sorta. 13 00 
=e named Hyacinths pots or upea — 
19 eR acca ie: jaceaks rp ey 
HU e ttre aiecien ene meee ete 18 
or le 
60 Varieties Fine pe, for poms or open oom 
PF PR AE RE ay 24: 
50 Varieties Fine named Late for open 
50 Varieties Fine named Double for bote or _ 
open ground..... 9. ok PHORM & 0." - 50 
15 Joha st, New-York, 
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DESIG IGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD, 
Al ho may desire t v Pug ov ¢ aving done, will 
fuad it to their advantase ty call om the subscriber, who is pre- 
red to furnish on the sonable terms, and jn the best 
style of t ut, POR TRAITS, vi ws of BUILDINGS, PLANS, 


Horticultural and Scientific 
THOMAS Cox, 
New-York. 


&c., of Acricuitural Imp'ements, 
subjects of every description. 
105 Nassau-st., corner of Ann-st., 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 
{Any one of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 











books not named in this list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded.] 

American Farmer's Encyclopedia .......  -..........00. $4 00 
American Weeds and Useful Pilants.... ida GUS Resa 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farin Book ; pean 1 00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Anima Rn sepneressed sess 75 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural “wy ee 1 25 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape .....................--. 10 
esis cock vont peccsnwonseccncsasccs SOD 
‘American Florist’s Guide........... .......ccecccss Pooks 75 
Barry’s Fruit Garden.... ae Pticdsveewaees 1 25 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit F ancier.. 50 
CN, Dac so pocubiobensecccinswsesnscvene 1 25 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Economy ae 1 25 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant............... 1 59 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's Instructor............-. 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. aa ae ; 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s M: OE ROOD Near RES 60 
Breck’s (Joseph) Book of Flowers...............-.0+0.0+5 1 00 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directo ry nee se 1 25 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener aes Se 75 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. -.. .. Seer 60 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book ...............-...5+: 50 


Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doc tor. 
Dadd's Anatomy of the Horse...... aii le 
The Same, colored plate Eanignenss 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers. 
Domestic and Ornamental Pou):ry 


OS at ee eS ee 
=se 






























The Same, colored plates........ 06 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening....... ‘ eawds 3 of 
Eastwood on the Cranberry. .......... 5) 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Book. 1 25 
vay Lady Her Own Flower- Gardener. 50 
Farm Record, RD TR ie diss cok tcccvcscocesses 3 00 
Farmer's Practical Horse Fatrier...........-..--. -++- . 6) 
French’s Farm Drainage ................... ee |e 
Frugal Housewife, by Mrs ‘Child... cutee aaean 38 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener.......... an 50 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture......  ....+--++++++ «> 1 00 
Fish Culture.... ... 2 i eee i 
Flint (Charles RUPUNUMOOE. cons clo lccccn ccc scence 1 25 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America (Downing’ z’s). . 1 50 
Grant's (Df. C. W.) Vine Culture.......-.. ee eS 
Guewon on Milch Gows............... ..02eee eee che ; 60 
Hal}’s (Miss) Amer can Cookery .......- 1 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers... Ry see 25 
Hooyer’s Dog and Gun.......-..- 06. eee e cence ee eees = 59 
Lan gstroth on the Honey Bee ........-.-.-.-- eevenu a ae 
Lienig’s Lectures on Chemistry........-..--.+++0++ +05 53 
Lewchars’ Hothouses......... a re rm 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Hor: balck ikbadukkoes 100 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy........-.--0.-+ cesses 50 
Miles on pag BRaraGS BOO. .nccccs soccscccseccesesvccscece 50 
Nash's (J. A.) Progressive Farmer.... 60 
Norton's Scientific ry ea ulture..... uke Saeeeineae sake 6) 
Our Farmof Four Acres............- attcdmerhscsiass > 50 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. BY idea 60 
Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer... ... 50 
guinby 's Mysteries of Bee keeping. 1 00 

andall’s Sheep Husbandry .. 125 
Reemelin’s Vine-Dresser's “Manual 5¢ 
Richardson on Dogs.............--.-- 50 
River's (Wm ) Orchard House. RicGom 49 
) ee rr eee Fitahts 4 50) 
Robin's Produce and Re: udy Reckone? Fe, 45 Sap acleksuee 60 
Shepherd’s Own Book................+-+++ eS 00 
Skil! ful Housewife .. 43 hes ov 5) 
Smith's Landscape SS a Ge 1 25 
Stephens’ Rook of the Farm......... 4 00 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book ces £0 eee ek kee 1 9 
Talpe* the Chronicle of a Clay Farm......... pees 75 
Thaer’s {Albert D.) Agriculture. A Sate ee 2 00 
‘Thomas (John J) Farm Impleme [SAS SRST et al 1 00 
Thomas (J. J.) American Fruit Culturist.........----.++- 1 25 
Thompson on the Food of Anim: aa ee 75 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual..... ..--- Re 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual......... Siem ow - 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..........--0.0+-+eeeeeee 1 00 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture Nels Sin wei cdare eee as 75 
Weeks’ (John M.) Manual on meme 50 
Wheat Plant... . 1 50 
White’s G: srdening ‘for the South... 1 25 
Yale College Lectures.... Rh a ee 59 
Youatt and Spooner on the Site Cr rae nr cis cules 1 25 
Youatt and Martin on Cattie............-++- " ere 25 
Youatt and Martin on the Hox A Pe be AR So cf 


Youatt | on a Sheep Ree 


1WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Seut by mail, no pay nn Te received, read, and a:- 





don espe Dr 8.8. FITC a, Ti4 “Broadway, New-York. 
siX LEC TURES on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
L a Throat, an’ Skin disease Si Rheumatism, and Male and 
Female Complaints. On the mode of Pyeserving Health to 100 
years. 369 pages, 21 Engravings. Price 50 cents, in silver or 
P. O. Stamps. 
2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the Heart, 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apoplexy, Palsy, 
and Dyspepsia ; why .e grow old and what causes disease. 131 
pages, 6 engrav. ings. Price 36 cents. Say which book you wish 
giving Hgmd, state, cok state, county, sown, and post office. 














Ress! A OR BASS MATS, SELECTED 
expressly foy budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS,T WINES, 
HAY ROPES &c., euleey e for Nursery purposes, for sale in 
lots to suit by yee MANW ARING, Importer, 


248 Front Street, New York. 





ROFITABLE Employment may be had 





by 2ddressing (pos:-pzid) R. SEARS,161 William-st., N.Y. 


School | Teachers : Wanted. 
The fber wishes to employ one School Teacher in 
cach ¢ nt ty of the United States, to travel and introduce the 
New keneyclopiedia of all Ng ation . and the “ Pictorial New 
t | and Coior Kngravings, faps, Charts, 
| { ly to 
BILI Publisher, Norwich, Conn, 


All who want pa ying Emp ploymen 
SHOULD engage withou t delay in ¢ i iz forthe NEW 
AGENTS' BOOKS of th AUBURN PUBLISHIN Si 
uu Will only send us your at in f 
n you, free, our CONFIDENTIAL CHRCUL 
if fall ‘part iculars of the business—its profits 
mation, While it wiil 
event applic anis, ab 
TK AR. It is free from 
ni tis OWN TOWN OR 
Will you try it? If so, 
h@ . G.STORKE, Auburn, N.Y: 
CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Profitable Employment. 
AD THIS!—Agents wanted !—Extra_in- 
! All persons IN WANT OF EMPLOY. 
ceive our Catalogue of Books, pre paid, 
address. Particular attention is re- 
offers we make toall persons engaging 
EF 


> Type Quarto PICTORIAL MILY 


With “i4 
Jus? ISSUED. 
IENRY 








and how 
























in the sale of our Larg 
BIBLE, with about One Thousand Engravings, 
of the "established price, Six Dollars, the Pictorial F: amily 
Bible, with a well-bound Subscriptiop Book, will be care- 


On receipt 


fully boxe d, and forwarded by express, at our risk and ex- 
panen, to any central town or village in the United States, 

<r g those of Califc nia, Oregon, and Texas, Our 
»ks are d by canvass and are well known to be the 










most Sal 
Address, post-paid ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No, 181 William-st., New-York, 


Delightful Business for Ali! 
FOR NEWS DEALEI 
CANVASSE Rs, Mis i ;CHAN TS, 











POSTMASTERS, CLERGY MEN, 
FARMERS PHYSICIANS, 
SFUDE? DE gots STS 
MALES, FEMALES, 

FOR ALL! 


ry demand for - ‘ADL E’S DIME BOOKS, 
h 1as led the publishers to make 
pply of sec tions and districts 
lied by the ordin: ury channels of trade, The 
re, MAKE IT AN OBJECT for Posimasters, 
nvassers, residing in the various small 
f ad post-oflices of the interior, to enter into the agen- 
» DIME PU BLICATIONS, which comprise some of 
st available and popular books ever introduced to 
i1crican people, whose suc be yond precedent in 
listory of the book busine yishing to embark 
in a pleasant and protitable business, v for a circular 
to the publishers, when all the necessary informs ation will be 
given. 
Do not fi 


The extraordina 
throughout the w hole country 





























to send for a circular to 

WIN P. BEADLE & CO., 
General Di ne Book Publ 8 
No. 141 William- —¥ New-York Kk. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Do you wish to read an entertaining, instructive, religious 
and secular, family new spaper, sound, conservative and sate, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
civing a full, impartial and reliable summary of all the news 

in ar Teli gious denominations, fro political pa 
from all countries in the worid, belor g tonosect in 
Church, and to no party in the Sta ite, “but Opposes d to every 
ism that disturb#the peace of the cc mint nity 

mony of the country; a ne wspaper pat 
ments devoted to Agriculture, Commerc I 
rature, with Tales, Poctry Science, an d ‘Art, : 
sant and instructive reading for children and par 




























- realms of matterand mind? You can have it ’ 
by sending your name and address, wit 50, to the 
NEW-YORK OESERVER office. 
COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 
Any person who will ol uin live new subscribers with ad- 
vance payment, may retain Five DoLLArs AS | n 





m, and for twenty » subscribers, Vi My 
five Dollars. SIDNEY E. MORSE IR, & 
Errors. AND PROPRIETOR: 
37 Park Row, New -Y ork, 
THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 
aid FEorticultural Advertiser, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Terms One Dollar a year. 
Beautifully iilustrated with original cuts and colored draw ings 
It furnishes tothe professional gardener, the nurserymen, and 
e am steur, an immense amount of informati: min reg 
ly aud exotic Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables ; H 
Honses; Orchard’ Houses and Vineries; V.andse: 
; Rural Architecture and Rustic Dec ration, and 
i nt. 
23 North Sixth-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RGF Club rates Ten copies for Seven dollars and fifty cents. 
_ Gpe ecimen ¢ opies furnished gratis on applic ation, 





























-KLY JOURNAL OF 

Agriculture,  Mortientssie, and kindred Tutercsts 

TABLISHED IN 1841. 

ins or expe nse in making 
ful il shall be a 
sis 





ta 








The I ublis _ 
a paper eve Wi r¢ 
true index or Wes stevi 
on rm, in the l ) 1 
the sides of E astern t Weste arn Homer, 

TERMS REDUCED TO CLUBS. 
One copy, one year... ea lae diss ps: <<9es a 
Six copies, one year, and one to getter up of Club ....... ).00 
Twelve copies, one year, and one to getter up of Ciub.. .16.00 
Twenty copies, one year, and one to getter up of Club.. .25.00 

Papers may be sent to different oflices, if desired, in mak- 
ing up Clubs. 

The postage on the J ARMER Within Illinois is only 13 cents 
aye ar—out of the State, 26 ec 

All yearly clubs made up previous to New Year's, will re- 
ceive ‘the paper until Ja anuary, isthe ving such persons 
extra time gratis. 

compe s free to allon appli t on. 

C2 All frie nds of Rural ve ene are cordially inyit- 
ed to easit a circulating the F ARME! 
Addre: EMERY & CO 
Chicago, ill. 
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PRI TMLOUMS 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


oe ---——— 


THE METHODIST, 


The New Religious Weekly, 
WAS COMMENCED IN JULY LAST, AND IS 
PUBLISHED ON 


SATURDAY 


OF EACH WEBK, 


At flo, 7 Beekman St, Wl ¥, 


EDI mR BY THE 


Rev. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 


ASSISTE . THE 


Rey. JOHN McOLINTOCK, D, D, 


At present residing in Paris, as CorRESPONDING 
Epiror; and by numerous contributors well known 
as writers for the people. Giving due prominence 
to all matters of interest pertaining to the Church 
whose name i , and sus taining its institutions 
against disorganizers within its bosom and sail- 
ants from with: t yet, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
conveys to its readers full details of passing events 
in all the sister churches, and in the world at li irge, 
maintaining at the same time a high literary tone, 
and a dignified abstinence from all unnecessary 
controversy. 













IT IS PRINTED IN 
IMPERIAL QUARTO FORM, 


On the Best Paper, and in the 
Best Typographical Style, 
And is Embellished from time to time by 


Aortraits of Eminent Men, 
IN THE MINISTRY AND LAITY, 


And is thus constituted, editorially and mechan- 
ically, 


A Religious Family Newspaper 


TERMS, $2 PER YEAR. 
Subscribers paying for the Year to com- 
mence ist January next, will receive the 
Paper pebecanaesd up to that date. 

—— +-o -& -— 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Although ‘THE METHODIST” has met with 
almost icohehented success, yet, in order to place 
it within the reach of every Methodist Family, we 
have been induced to offer a List of Premiums to 
any who wish to proc subscribers. These Pre- 
miums are offered severally for Two Subscribers, 
and up to Fifty Subserivers, and embrace 


Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing ¥ achine, 
4 , 
Freneh’s Conical Washing Machives, 
A NUMBER OF DESIRABLE BOOKS, SUCH AS 
Harper’s Illuminated Bible, 
Washington Irving’s Works 
Agricultural Books, 

Stevens’s Hist. of Methodism, 
Bangs’s Hist. of the M. E. Church, 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER BOOKS OF PERMA- 

NENT INTEREST AND VALUE, TOGETHER 
WITH A GREAT VARIETY OF BOOKS 
SUITABLE TO THE 


Sabbath School Xibrary ; 


Affording to any who wish to present their Pastor 
with a perpetus illy useful household convenience, 
or who wish to procure one for their own comfort, 
or who wish to furnish one as a means of liveli- 
hood to some friend, or to any Sunday School Pupil 
or Teacher who desires to enrich the § 8. Library, 
a ready means of doing so by the expenditure only 


ofa _ ; 
LITTLE HXERT “pntinde 
AND THE OCCUPATION OF 


LITTL BE SPARE TIME. 





















G2" Specimen Nos. will be sent Free, on appli- 
cation, to any address, with full particulars of 
Premiums. Address 

L. BANGS, Publisher. 
Oftice, 7 Beekman St., 
NEW YORK. 


VN@O0L gnOIBI1T% TAILVAUSSNOO MIN V9 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


A. N, Wood & Co., 


Eaton, N. WY. 
L. C. TABER. W. MORSE. 





The above cut represents a Portable Engine of entirely new 
pattern, built by A. N. WOOD & CO., which is Ba cpa BE nt 
ly all to be the most compact and durable of anything yet de- 
vised foran Engine. A gentleman in La. writes us that he re- 
ceived his 12-ierse power, and although it was entirely discon- 
nected from the boiler, the machine being so simple and well 
fitted, he, without the assistance of an engineer, put it togeth- 
er. changed the eccentric and reversed the motion. Persons 
interested in steam power, by enciosing stamp, will receive 
our Circular, giving list, price, description, etc 
A. N. WOOD & CO. 
Eaton, N. Y., Oct. Ist, 1860. 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 


Machine, and Seed Warehouse. 


R. I. Allen, 191 Water-st., N. Y, 


The attent'on of Farmers. Merchants, and all interested, is 
invited to my rge nnd unequaled assortment of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Implements and Machines.—The grentest 
care is used 1m the selection of articles I offer for sale, to have 
them of the best and mos! approved patterns, and that they be 
made in the most substantial manner. 

[ particularly call attention to my superior Burr Stone and 
Tron Grain Mills. Horse-Powers, Threshers, Mowing and Reap- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay, Fodder, and 
Stalk Cutters, Presses, Pumps, Brick Machines, Carts and 
Wagons, Cotton Sweeps, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows of every 
variety, Garden Tools, &e. 

FERTILIZERS—Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphate of 
Lime, Dried Blood and Wool, Plaster, &c. 

Orders solicited for the above, and for STEAM ENGINES 
and MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS, which shall receive 
prompt attention, and be filled on our best terms. 





















People’s Farm Mill Complete $40. 

PORTABLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, combining simplhieity 
of action, regularity of its grinding unequalled by any; grinds 
2ight bushels hardest corn per hour, with two horse power, and 
dniy 250 revolutions per minute. It obviates all the objections 
(0 CONICAL Or ROTARY motion, the grinding plates working 
upon principles of Burr and Mill Stones, with similar dressing ; 
weighs three hundred pounds. Any kind of power runs it, 
jiiving a belt. Send for Circular. 

M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 17 Spruce-st., New-York. 


HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


from $2 50 to $75 





CORN SHELLERS, 
from $5 to $45 
WILLARD’S PATENT ROOT CUTTERS, 


old at whoiesale and retail at the 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO’sS 
69 Cortlandt-st.. New-York. 


MAW—HAW—HAY. 

INGERSOLL’s IMPROVED PorTABLE Hay Press, for packing 
Hay, Cuiton, Rags, Hemp, Broom Corn, &c., &c., 700 of these 
machines iaving been sold during the last three years, letters 
from every Statein the Union testify to their superiority, con- 
venience and economy 

Price flay Press No. 1, $50 , wt. of hace 150 to 200 Ibs. No. 2 
$75 , wt. of bale 250 to 300 Ibs, Cotton Press, $150. Any sizes 
and for any purpose of packing, made to order and delivered on 
thipboard in New-York. Address for Cirenlars or Machines 
FARMERS MANUF’G CO., Greenpoint, Kings Co., N. Y. 


KEYSTONE CORN STALK CUTTER AND GRINDER, 


It will cut and grind five bushels of corn stalks a mmute 
Price $35. Send for a Circular. 
” GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Cortland?-st., New-York City. 
MALGAM BELLS. — ONLY ONE-THIRD AS 
much as Brass Composition, with tone and strength 
equal, Farm, School-houses, Shops, and Hotels supplied, 5 
to 200 Ib, Bells, at $6 to ach, Churches, Academie 8 
Alarm Bells, 5000 lbs, 3625; 1700 Ibs, $175; 1000 Ibs, $12. 
Ibs. $100 ; 650 Ibs. $75; 500 Nhs. $60; 460 Ibs. $55; 800 Ths. ‘S35: 
complete and warranted 12 months, with Yoke, Standard’ 
Wheel, and Tolling Clapper, and delivered at express ofiices, 
railroads, or steamboats, : 
Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, and warranted. $40. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO.,, 11 Spruce-st., New-York. 
v “GRO GH BRED AYRSHIRES; ONE OR 
wo fine cows to calye in Spring roung bi ne an 
te Nears ne to calve in Spring. Young bulls one and 
THOROUGH BRED NORT! IEVONS, “Imported” 
Duke of Devonshire—also one rte “e moaeins he eae i 
ported at same time; all four years old. Address % 
A. M. TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st., New-York. 


DOMESTICATED DEER. 
_ One pair, five months old, bred at Spring ide—price 
Caged and delivered at Poughkeepsie, Apply to a ate 
b: C. N. BEMENT, Poughkeepsie, MT, 
BRERKSHIRE SWINE FROM DIFFERENT IM- 
by portations, Tor sale in Pairs or Single, of different ages, 














































EDWARD WAIT, Walden, Orange Co., N, ¥ 
sRIcS S\WINE ees Rae 
ERKSHIRE SWINE of uamixed breed 
and from different litters; ata low price. For sale by 
WM. J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Conn, 





THE HYDROPULT, 





An invention for throwing water by hand-power, patented 
by W.T. VOSE. Itis one of the most valuable inventions of 


the day. 
THE HYDROPULT 

will, by the power of one man, throw water at therate of eight 
gallons per minute fiity feet high, with great force. It is the 
best article ever invented for 

EXTINGUISHING A FIRE, 

PROTECTING A ROOF FROM TAKING FIRE, 

WASHING WINDOWS, 

SPRINKLING PLANTS, 

_WATERING GARDENS, 

CLEANSING TREES FROM INSECTS, 

WETTING SIDEWALKS, 

SPRINKLING STREETS, 

WASHING CARRIAGES, 

DRAINING CELLARS, 

CLEANING CISTERNS, 

EMPTYING WATER FROM BOATs, 

WETTING SAILS, 

A SPRAY BATH, &c., &c. e 

This article should be owned Ly every householder. It does 
nway with the necessity of a hydrant. Jt is a_light, portable 
FORCE-PUMP, always ready, easily used, and will come in 
frequent use by every farmer, merchant, and mechanic in the 
community. Please call and examine the article at No. 151 
Nassau-st., Times Building, or address the 
AMERICAN HYDROPULT CO., 
No. 151 Nassau-st, and 41Park-Row New-York. 
Agents wanted throughout the United States to sell the Hy- 

dropult. Apply as above. 


OAL SIFTER.—This excellent cheap 

Machine, described in the Agriculturist for February, 1860, 
(and which is now in constant use and highly approved by the 
Editor of this Journal, and by thousands of others,) may be ob- 
tained, wholesale and retail, ef the manufacturer, 

SANFORD ADAMS, Lincoln-st., Boston, 

orof REA & POLLOCK’S, 48 Cort!andt-st., New-York. 
| EAN AND SEED SEPARATORS for 
beans and all kinds of grain and foul seeds, for sale as 
above. 








. = 
Bartleti’s Hot Air Furnace 
AND PORTABLE HEATERS, FOR WOOD AND COAL, 
ARE THE BEST. 

“We have used one four Winters to our perfect satisfac- 
tion."—[Fowler & Wells.”] “None surpass them.”—{ Home 
Journal.] “ Will insure what all require—safety from fite, 
economy in fuel, ease of management, and purity of heated 
al apy he OBSERVER, f 

BARTLET? & LESLEY, No, 426 Broadway, New-York. 








KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 


A, BROWER’S PATENT WATER PROOF COMPOSI- 
TLON is warranted to make Boots, Shoes, and all Leather 
impervious to Water by a single application, and will last at 
least half as long again. Every body needs it. For sale 
everywhere, Agents wanted. 

A, BROWER, 
No. 4 Reade-st., New-York, 
N. B. None genuine unless signed A. Brower, 


The New Clothes Wringer. 


Almost all labor dispensed with. Durable and simple. 
For sale wholesale and retail, with or without the Metropoli- 
tan Washing Machine, by 
DAVID LYMAN, Middlefield, Ct. 
LE ROY & CO., Hartford, Ct., 
WM. FAULKNER & SON., Saa Francisco, Cal. 


Send for a Circular. 


J THOMPSON'S 
e TRANSPARENT and FANCY SOAPS 
D. TAYLOR & CO., 
Corner of Greenwich and Reade-sts., New-York. 


Important to Housekeepers! 
k. R. DURKEE & CO’S 
SELECT SPICES. 
In this uge of adulterated and tasteless Spices, it is with con- 


fidence that we introduce to the attention of housekeepers these 
superior articies. We guarantee them not only 


absoluicliy and perfectly pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices, selected and cleaned by us ex- 
pressly for the parposte without reference to cost. They are 
beautifullypatked m tinfoil, (lined with paper,) to prevent in- 
jury by keeping, and are full weight, while the ordinary ground 
Spices ave alu invariably short. We warrant them, in point 
of sichness and flavor, 
beyond all comparison, 

as a singletrial will instantly prove. 


Manufagtured only by E. R. DURKEE & CO., New-York. 
For sale by dealers iu choice groceries generally, 




















JONAS BROOK & GRGS., 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX GORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored; on spools 
of 200, 509, and 2400 Yards, Consumers 
of thread are requested to notice that 
@ BROOK'S SPOOL COTTON took the 

HIGHEST PRIZES awarded to SPOOL 
COTTON at the GREA SX HIBI- 
TIONS in LONDON in 1851 and ih 

PARIS in 1855. Being made under the 
7 personal directions of the Messrs, 





srook, the quality will be uniform, and 
the lengths guaranteed. With the lustre 
of silk, it Combines the strength ‘or 
linen, and thousands of families and manufacturers, how 
using it, unite in testifying as to its excellency for either 
hand or machine sewing, its strength not being impaired 
either by washing or by friction of the needle. On every 
spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of this adver- 
tisement—bearing the name and crest of Brook. Constantly 
for sale in cases of 100 Doz, each, assorted Nos.,, by the manu- 
Desarers: Agent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 32, 34 & 36 Vesey-st., 
ew-York, 


BABBITT’S SOAP. 
‘) PRICE PER BOX 5 
-T Mr. B. T. BABBITT, the well known Sa- ® 


*ieratus Manufacturer, is bringing out a 
new and useful article of 


SOAP, 


put up in boxes of 60 pounds each, in one-pound bars, price 
85 per box. This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other 
Soaps wherever introduced. One pound wiil go as far as 
three pounds of ordinary family Soap. It will wash in either 
hard or salt water; it does not ere the fabric—on the con- 
trary, it preserves it, and fixes the colors, It will remove 
pajnt, grease, or stains of all kinds. But little labor is re- 
qtired where this Soap is used. Directions sent in each box 
for making ONE POUND OF THE ABOVE SOAP into 
THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOFT SOAP. Send 
for a box and give ita trial. If you do not want a whole 
box yourself, get your neighbors to join you and divide it, 
Believing that no family which has once used this Soap, will 
ever be without it, and being desirous to have its merits 
widely known, I have made arrangements with the prover 
tors of the following papers, (many of whom have tried the 
soap and know its value,) by which I am able for the present 
to offer to any person remitting me $5 on any solvent bank 
in the United States, one box of the above Soap and a re- 
ceipt for one year’s subscription to either of the following 
New-York papers, namely; 
Am, Agriculturist, Christian Advocate, 
The Weekly Tribune, Lloyd's Am, R. R, Weekly, 
The Weekly Day Book, The Weekly World, 
The Weekly Times, The Scottish Am, Journal, 
The Weekly Sun, Hankins’ Family Pictorial, 
The Century, United States Journal, 
The Independent, The Chronicle, 
The Examiner, The Methodist, 

Vanity Fair, 

Or, if preferred, I will send the Semi-Weekly Tribune, or 
Harper's Weekly, six months, or the Datly Tribune, Times or 
Sun two months, ’ 

Please be particular, and give full directions for shipping 
the goods. Also, give the name of your post-office, with the 
State and County in which you reside, Address 

. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72 and 74 Washington-st., New-York. 
P. S.—I will send the Soap, without paper, on the reveipt 


of $4.20. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
N. B.—The above liberal offer stands good, though you do 
not see it repeated every week. 


GUANO. 


Ve would call the attentian of Guano Dealers, Planters and 
Farmers, to the article which we have on band and for seule at 
40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 

imported or manufactured in this country. 
TuIs GUANO 1s IMPORTED BY 
WM. H. WEBB, 
OF NEW-YORK, 


¥ FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the South Pacific 


nu, 

Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail, 
y JOHN Y, General Agent, 

No. 58 SouTH-STREET, cor. of Wall-street, 
NEW-YOkK. 

It has been satisfactorily tested by many of vur prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large per centage of 


f 
BONE PHOSPHATE oF Live AND PHOSPHORIC 











» 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to 
produce immediate abundant crups, besides substantinlly en- 
riching the soil. It caa be freely used without danger of burn- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the 
case with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of 
moisture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, 
and #s expericuce has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. * 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to.) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analyses and 
tests of Farmers, apply as above. 


AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 
Jarvis and Baler Islands 


‘ IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Government, 


Address AMERICAN GUANO CO., 
No. 66 William street, New-York. 
“PER PEILIZERS.” 

FRED’K LANGMAN, Dealer in Guano, Bone Ash, &e. &e 
No. 159 Water-street, New-York, 

“SoLE AGENT” * : 

For A. LISTER & BRO’S, Tarrytown, N.Y. Snaperior Fer- 
tilizers, viz: Superphosphate of Lime made from Raw Bones ; 
fine, medium, sud coarse ground bones, bone dust, &c, ac. 
suitable for all agrienitural purposes. Al! the above fertilizers 
warranted pure, and of the very best quality. 

Testimonials can be seen at the store of F. L. a8 above, to 
whom all communications are to be addressed. 




















G ENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Ks American Guano. Boue Dust. 
Superphosphate of Lime. 
Dried Blood and Wool. Land Plaster. « Pondrette, 


et price, and in quantities to suit. 


iy j t mark 
irom, abe Se eye kK. L. ALLEN 179, Water-st., New-Yor. 
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(See Premium List and remarks, on page 348.) 


The Time has Expired, for new subscribers to 
secure the large “baker’s dozen,” butno matter : we will 
print ten thousand extra copies or so, of this number to 
pe given to those who first send in their Subscriptions for 
1861. Those soliciting new subscribers can therefore still 
offer them the premium of two numbers of this year /ree. 
We can not, from present indications, promise that these 
extra copies will hold out for the whole of the month. All 
new names received during Nov. will certainly get the 
December number free, and the first ten thousand will 
also get the November Number. ‘ 


** Good for the Eyes,” said our proof reader, as 
he looked at the clear, sharp impression from the new 
type used in most of the present number. We intended 
this new type for the New Year, but we have plenty of other 
improvements in store for the twentieth volume. Further- 
more, first impressions go a great way, and as we wish to 
stand well in the eyes, as well as hearts, of the thousands 
of new readers now coming in, we have anticipated our 
own plans, and put on a new dress in the present number. 


Many Premiums already Secured. A large 
number of persons have already sent in names enough to 
secure the desired premiums, and quite a number have 
written that they find the work so easy, they intend 
to secure a second, and probably a third premium this Fall. 
As no premium is offered for a club, which can not be 
afforded, we shall be able to supply just as many premiums 
as can possibly be called for. 


Where are four Million Families in the 
United States and British Provinces, who would not mis- 
spend 80 cents or $1 each, in procuring such a paper as the 
twentieth volume of the Agriculturist is to be. So then, 
there is room for at least 50,000 persons to each get a pre- 
mium, ranging from a superb Dictionary to a Cyclopedia 
of 15 great velumes, or a first quality Melodeon or Sewing 
Machine. (See the preceding paragraph and turn to the 
Premium List on page 348). 


Election Day will bring together many farmers, 
and others, who would subscribe for the Agriculturist, if 
it were shown to them. By taking along your copy as a 
sample, and voting early (but not “ often”), you may spend 
the rest of the day profitably in making up a premium 
club. With a strong effort; you may, perhaps, secure a 
premium in a single day. 


A Melodeon for the Church or School 
Room.,—lIt will be an easy matter for the members of 
a church, or neighborhood, to club iegether and get a first 
quality Melodeon for their common use. At the same 
time each person will get a full volume of the Agricultur- 
det, anda lot of good seeds besides. It only wants some- 
body to start the project in every neighborhood. Several 
churches have already moved in the matter. Who else 
will undertake it? See Premium List, page 348. 


Motto of the American Agriculturist : 
“ Published to do good and make money !” 

Or, if the reader prefers, he may transpose it thus: 
“‘ Published to make money and do good !” 

This journal is not furnished below cost, and the pub- 
lisher makes no such profession. He makes no promises, 
and offers no premiums that the actual income in each case 
will not warrant. Others who have axes to grind, or 
outside business to be promoted, may give away a paper, 
and even offer 2 premium to any person who will take it, 





North! South! East! West! From every 
State and Territory, as well as from the British Provinces. 
subscribers are pouring in. Four times as many have 
been received since Sept. Ist, as during the same time last 
year! The more the better, not only for the proprietor 
but for the reader also ; each additional thousand adds to 
the facilities for improving the paper, for procuring seeds 
for free distribution, etc. 


Half a Million Packages of Good Seeds wii! 
be provided for free distribution among the subscribers to 
the 20th volume of the Agriculturist, Last year we gave 
away about 250,000 parcels, and we are quite sure to want 
twice as many next year, so we are providing them. If 
possible to get the full list ready, it will be published in 
the next number—certainly in the January number. 


Certificate of Agency.—This is to certify that 
every man, woman, and child is duly authorized to invite 
all their friends and aquaintances to take the American 
Agriculturist. 


Two Cents a week will pay for the Agriculturist a 
year, and leave enough to buy paper and postage stamp 
to renew the subscription. The children will be bettér 
pleas~i and derive more benefit from the money expended 
thus, than from the same amount laid out in candy ; the 
wife will prefer it to so many two cent cigars ; and at the 
year’s end, ten dollars would not buy back the informa- 
tion gained by reading the 384 valuable pages contained 
in each annual volume. _ Try it. 


Beautiful Showbills for 1861, of large size, 
containing over forty engravings, and quite ornamental, 
are nowready. We willsend one post paid to any sub- 
scriber who can use it to advantage. Country Merchants 
and others who can put them in a conspicuous place, are 
invited to send for them. 


All About Postage Stamps.—Three-cent U. 8. 
Postage Stamps are convenient for remitting small sums. 
where good bank bills are not at hand. A piece of paper 
should be placed against the gummed surfaces, or they 
may adhere to the letter, or to the other stamps, if they get 
moist and warm. Ten and twelve cent stamps are hard to 
get rid of, and we ask those remitting stamps to always 
send the 3-cent kind, when they can be obtained. Canada 
Postage stamps are not received by our P. O. Department. 
and are of no value here. Canada bank bills are good. 


———— an 


American Agriculturist, 


(DISTINCT ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS.) 


A THOROUGH GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcuarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; earpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTs, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and ovt-poor work around 
the DWELLING: care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c. 

A tull CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

THREE or FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED palin, PRACTICAL, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRACTICAL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but.are adapted to the wants of all sec 
tions of the country—itis,as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price as the 
English, and contains all of its reading matter, and its 
numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 











One copy, one year........ Cocvcece $1 00 
Six copies, one year.......+.+. -++- 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each. 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents; 
to England, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and will 5  peemeny discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires. 

‘All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. 

ORANGE JUDD, No. 41 Park-Row, New-York. 





































































